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THE SEARCH AFTER INFALLIBILITY. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE FATHERS TO THE ROMAN DOGMA OF 
INFALLIBILITY, 


(Continued from vol, xxxiii. p. 664.) 
VIlI.—ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Dr. O’'ConneLt. quotes the following extract from St. Augustine 
without any introductory remark whatsoever. I shall give the 


original with his translation :— 


Neque enim nate sunt hereses, et 
quedam dogmata perversitatis illaque- 
antia animas et in profandam 
tantia, nisi dam Scripture bone intelli- 

ntar non bene; et quod in eis non bene 
ntelligitur, etiam temere et audacter 
asseritur. Itaque, charissimi, valde caute 
hee audire debemus, ad ques capienda 
parvuli sumus; et corde pio et cum tre- 
more, sicut scriptum est, hanc tenentes 
regulam sanitatis, ut quod secundum 
fidem qua imbuti sumus, intelligere va- 
luerimus, tanqaam de cibo gaudeamus: 
quod autem secundum sanam fidei regu- 
lam intelligere nondum potuerimus, dubi- 
tationem auferamus, intelligentiam dif- 
feramus; hoc est, ut etiam si quid sit 
nescimus, bonum tamen et verum esse 
minime dubitemus. Et ego, fratres, qui 
suscepi loqui vobis, cogitandus sum a 
vobis qui susceperim, et quae i 
suscepi enim tractanda divina homo, 
spiritualia carnalis, wterna mortalis. 

tiam a me, charissimi, longe sit vana 
presumptio, si volo sanus in domo Dei 
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For neither have heresies, and certain 
perverse doctrines which ensnare souls, 
mt up but by mal-interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures; and what is badl 
understood is rashly and boldly assert 
Wherefore, my beloved, in things in 
which we are but little children in com- 
prehending, let us listen to with great 
caution and pious heart, and, as the 
Scriptures say, with trembling, let us 
adhere to the sound rule—to be glad in 
whatsoever we are able to understand in 
accordance with the faith wherewith we 
have been imbued ; but as to whatsoever 
we may not, as yet, be able to under- 
stand in accordance with the sound rule 
of faith, to put aside all doubt whatever 
but that it is good and true, 


Far be it from me, your pastor, all vain 
presumption, if I would have my con- 
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2 THE SEARCH AFTER INFALLIBILITY. 


Dei viet, versation as a sacred teacher in the 
columna et firmamentum veritatis: pro house of God, which is His Church, the 
modulo meo capio quod vobis appono; __ pillar and ground of Truth.* 

ubi aperitur, pascor vobiscum ; ubi clau- 

ditur, pulso vobiscum. 

This passage is produced by Dr. O’Connell as a proof that 
St. Augustine “ reprobates the individual-examination of holy 
Scripture.” The question, therefore, before us is, does it really 
prove this? St. Augustine is here speaking of the words of the 
Gospel, in which we are told that the Jews sought to kill our 
blessed Lord, “ because He had not only broken the Sabbath, 
but also said that God was His Father, making Himself equal 
with God.” And in reference to our Lord’s reply to this accu- 
sation, (John, v. 19,) he remarks, that it was intended to excite 
their minds, and disturb their preconceived opinions, in order 
that they might become sensible of their ignorance, or their 
malice, and be led to seek to the true Physician—“ Adversus 
hane eorum calumniam, venientem vel de ignorantia, vel de 
malitia, loquitur Dominus non omnino quod capiant, sed unde 
agitentur et conturbentur, et fortasse vel conturbati medicum 
querant.” The Jews, in fact, as he afterwards intimates, had 
reasoned from true principles: (for it was clearly a fearful 
blasphemy for a man to make himself equal with God ;) but 
they did not know that our Lord, although a man, was also very 
God. St. Augustine therefore says, (what is fearfully true,) that 
heresies and other perverse doctrines, ensnaring souls and 
casting them into We aries their foundation in a bad interpre- 
tation of the good Scriptures, and in a bold and daring assertion 
of what is thus wrongly understood. But what is his conclu- 
sion from this? If he had been of Dr. O’Connell’s mind, he 
ought, one would think, to have inferred, “therefore let us 
beware of all individual examination of those good Seri 
from which evil interpretations are so easily drawn.” But 
instead of this he argues, “ Therefore let us be cautious, let us 
suspect ourselves, let us remember that in these things we are 
but as children, let us adhere to the only safe rule, which is this, 
to receive as wholesome food, whatsoever we are able to under- 
stand in accordance with the faith we have been taught ; and to 
— our judgment in whatsoever we are unable to reconcile 
with that faith, believing, however, that whether we can under- 
stand it or no, the Scripture nevertheless is good and true.” 

This is a brief paraphrase of the passage quoted by Dr. 
O'Connell, which contains assuredly no reprobation of individual 
examination of the Scriptures: it is part of a short sermon on 


* Dr. O'Connell appends to this passage the following reference to the works of 
St. Augustine: “ Trac, T. 3. c. xviii. in Joan Evg.” This ought to be, In Jenn. 
Evang. Tract. xviii. n, 1. (Opp. Ed. Bened. tom. iii. part 2. p. 429.) 
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8ST. AUGUSTINE. | 8 
* 
the text, “The Son can do nothing of Himself, bat what He 
seeth the Father do,”—words which at first sight, and in the 
hands of a rash or presumptuous interpreter, might seem ineon- 
sistent with our faith in the Deity of our Lord; and therefore 
St. Augustine exhorts his hearers, in réference to such myste- 
rious sayings of the Scripture, to remember that in these things 
we are but as children; and to believe that even though we 
should be unable to reconcile them, the Scripture is always 
capable of being reconciled with the faith, and the faith with the 
Scripture. 

The only thing reprobated here is the spirit of rash and 
daring dogmatism, which would presumptuously draw hasty 
inferences from a mysterious or difficult passage of Scripture, 
not waiting to compare it with other passages, or with the fun- 
damental principles of the Christian faith. But Dr. O’Connell; 
as usual, assumes, that there can be no individual examination 
of Scripture, without this kind of gross abuse which no person 
contends for or defends, least of all the church of England. 
The rule of soundness (regula sanitatis) of St. Augustine is our 


rule also—we earnestly impress it upon all who are engaged in 


the study of the Scriptures, and we exemplify it in the sound- 
ness and moderation of our formularies and doctrines; nay, we 
hold that not even the church itself, much less individuals, “ may 
so expound one place of Scripture that it be repugnant to 
another.”* Nor are we insensible to the danger of those who, in 
carnal pride and self-conceit, undertake to interpret the Serip- 
tures for themselves: “ The unlearned and unstable, (saith St. 
Peter,)” to use the language of one of our Homilies, “ pervert the 
holy Scripture to their owne destruction. Jesus Christ, (as St. 
Paul saith) is to the Jewes an offence, to the Gentiles foolishnes: 
But'to God’s children, aswell of the Jewes as of the Gentiles, 
He is the power and wisedome of God. The holy man Simeon 
saith, that He is set forth for the fall and rising againe of many 
in Israel. As Christ Jesus is a fall to the reprobate, which yet 
perish through their owne default: so is His Word, yea the 
whole Booke of God a cause of damnation unto them through 
their incredulity. And as He is a rising up to none other than 
those which are God’s children by adoption, so is His Word, 
yea the whole Scripture, the power of God to salvation to them 
only that doe believe it. Christ himselfe, the Prophets before 
Him, the Apostles after Him, all the true ministers of God’s holy 


word, yea every word in God’s Booke, is unto the reprobate, the 
savour of death unto death.” 


* Art. 20, 


¢ An information for them which take offence at certaine places of the 
Scripture ; Part IT. 
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4 THE SEARCH AFTER INFALLIBILITY. 


If Dr. O'Connell had found such a passage as this in St. 
Augustine, it would doubtless have been paraded as an indubi- 
table proof that individual examination of the Scriptures was a 
very bad thing, and utterly reprobated by the ancient Fathers. 
But if we are to understand by a reprobation of individual 
examination of the Scriptures, that the discipline of the primi- 
tive church prohibited the perusal of the Scriptures to the laity, 
the passage quoted by Dr. O’Connell from St. Augustine, when 
fairly considered, proves beyond a question that this was not 
the case. For if so, the caution given by St. Augustine to his 
hearers would have been unnecessary. Instead of giving them 
a rule, to enable them, in reading the Scriptures, to escape the 
dangers of a false interpretation, he ought rather to have con- 
gratulated them on not being in any way exposed to such a 

+ danger, inasmuch as the Scriptures were wisely withheld from 
them altogether by the discipline of the church. But instead of 
this, the rule he lays down presupposes that they had a full and 
free access to the Scriptures: for he tells them that the sound 
rule of interpretation is, to remember always that in such matters 
we are but children, and therefore to rejoice whenever we are 
able to understand any difficult passage so as to reconcile it 
with the fundamental articles of the faith; and whenever we 
are not able to do this, to put aside all doubt, and to believe that 
even though we cannot understand it, the Word of God is always 
consistent with goodness and truth. 

The testimony of St. Augustine, therefore, clearly makes 
nothing in favour of Dr. O’Connell’s doctrine, but proves 
beyond a question that the study of the Scriptures, notwith- 
standing the admitted danger of erroneous interpretations, was 
by no means interdicted to the church of that time. 


IX.—ST, CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA. 


In the testimony which Dr. O’Connell produces from the 
writings of St. Cyril of Alexandria, we have a curious and very 
instructive instance of the manner in which he has manufac- 
tured his authorities at second hand. 

Messrs. Berington and Kirk* have quoted the following pas- 
sage from the writings of this father :-— 

“He (John of Antioch) grieves all the bishops, both in the 
east and in the west, (saying) that the word concerning Christ 
is not orthodox, but perverted. But it suffices for a demonstra- 
tion and refutation of these things, that they have never been 
said by one in the churches, as they are set down in the expo- 
sitions of this man.—dd Clerum C.P. col. 333, t. iii. Labb. Concil.” 


* Faith of Catholics, vol. i. p. 384. 
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ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA. 5 


And in a note on this passage, the same authors tell us, 

“St. Cyril of Alexandria speaks frequently of the difficulty 
and obscurity of the Scripture: ‘ How profound is the word, 
and obscure the sentence of the law! Because it is enigma- 
tical, and a scarcely visible shadowing forth, as it were, of subtile 
and fine-drawn (thin) thoughts. —T. 1. De Ador. in Sp. et Ver., 
p. 616. ‘The language of the holy prophets is always obscure, 
and replete with hidden sentiments, and labours with the pre- 
diction of the Divine mysteries. —T. ii. Comm. in Esai., p. 1.” 

From these materials Dr. O’Connell has made up the follow- 
ing article :— 

“ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, 

“This most learned Father makes frequent allusions to the 
absurdity of men following their own views, in the reading of 
the Sacred Text,” [as if this was the question at issue, or as if 
anybody, who was not a mere fanatic, ever maintained that we 
ought to follow our own views in reading the sacred text.] 
“¢ iow profound,’ he writes, ‘is the word, and obscure the 
sentence of the law! Because it is enigmatical, and a scarcely 
visible shadowing forth, as it were, of subtile and fine-drawn 
thoughts. The language of the prophets is always obscure, 
replete with hidden mystery, and labours with the prediction 
of the Divine mysteries.’ ” 

Here the reader will observe that Dr. O’Connell puts together 
as one continuous passage, the two quotations taken from two 
different works, and from two different volumes of the works of 
St. Cyril, which he had found quoted in the foregoing note of 
Messrs. Berington and Kirk. And yet the references marking 
them as distinct and unconnected passages are given plainly 
enough by those gentlemen. 

But further, Messrs. Berington and Kirk had quoted these 
passages as instances of the frequent mention “ of the difficulty 
and obscurity of the Scripture” in St. Cyril’s writings. This 
has some show at least of reason, for St. Cyril does certainly 
here speak of the obscurity and difficulty of some parts of Scrip- 
ture, the Law, namely, and the Prophets. But there is not the 
smallest reason for Dr. O’Connell’s statement that these passages 
contain an allusion to “the absurdity of men following their 
own views in the reading of the Sacred Text.” However 
frequently St. Cyril may allude to that absurdity, there is cer- 
tainly no allusion to it here. 

Nor is it very fair to say with Messrs. Berington and Kirk, 
that St. Cyril here speaks of the difficulty and obscurity of the 
whole Scripture. Everybody admits that portions of holy Serip- 
ture are difficult and obscure; and this is all that St. Cyril, in 
the passages before us, has asserted. 
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6 THE SEARCH AFTER INFALLIBILITY. 


The first of them is taken from the Dialogue, De Adoratione 
in Spiritu et Veritate ; and Messrs. Berington and Kirk, who are 
followed of course by Dr. O’Connell, have, in quoting it, mixed 
up the words spoken by Palladius, (the interlocutor in the Dia- 
logue) with St. Cyril’s answer, as if they were all one, and 
spoken by the same person. ‘The original with the Latin 


version of John Aubert’s edition of the works of this Father* is 
as follows:— 


TIAAAAATO®, Babue Adyog, Kai PatLapivs. Quam recondita sunt 
dpudpdy rod vipov rd xpipa; Scripture verba, et obscura Legis sen- 
tentia! 


To which Cyril answers :— 


KYPIAAOS. Aivtypa yap, & Cyritius. ‘Enigma nempe est, Pal- 
Addit, wai olovei re Cvecpt- _ladi, ac veluti obscura subtilium tenuis- 


Aevpivwy ivvowy, dovadavig  simarumque sententiarum adumbratio. 
agua. 


And now let the reader judge of the fairness of this quotation, 
even as it stands in Dr. O’Connell’s authority. St. Cyril had 
just before been explaining to Palladius the typical signification 
of the Mosaical sacrifices. The lambs, he says, appointed for 
sacrifices are types of the flock, rs ayéans. Calves are a type 
of strength ; rams, of full and perfect strength. Therefore rams 
denote the faithful in Christ, who have attained to spiritual 
strength and perfection ; and the law appoints two to be offered 
because spiritual perfection must be twofold, in word and in deed. 
Wine is poured out,t to showthat the perfect in Christ are filled 
with joy and rejoicing, as it is written, Wine maketh glad the 
heart of man. A he-goat is slain, with two lambs and bread for 
a sacrifice of salvation, (cis @vciav owrnplov,)t to signify that 
Emmanuel died for our sins, who is typified by the he-goat ; 
and the lambs must die with him and the bread be consumed, to 
show that Christians, the lambs of his flock, must also be buried 
with Christ, as St. Paul speaks, by mortifying their members 
which are upon the earth, not living for this world, but for Christ. 
And therefore this is called a sacrifice of salvation because Christ 
communicates salvation to all who are so buried with Him, and 
so die with Him. 

Upon receiving this explanation of the typical import of the 
Levitical sacrifices, Palladius very naturally exclaims, “ How 
deep the expression, and how dark the signification* of the law !” 


* Opp. S. Cyrilli Alex. ed. Joan Auberto. Paris, 1638, tom. i, p. 616. B. 
t Num. xxviii. 7. t See Lev. ix. 4, in the Septuagint. 

* Messrs. Berington and Kirk render this “the sentence of the law,” following 
the Latin version “ quam obscura legis sententia.” But “ sententia” (xpjpa) here 
evidently should be rendered, meaning, signification. A little before, when St. Cyril 
asks, “* What does this signify?” the Greek is, re rd yojpa wadwv; in the foregoing 
clause, the word Aoyocg, if I mistake not, ought also to be rendered “meaning, 
“sense, “rationale”; not “ Scriptur@ verba,” as in Avbert’s version. 
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ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA. 7 


And Cyril answers, “ Because it is an enigma, Palladius, and 
resembles the dim shadowing forth of subtile and finely-polished 
thoughts.” 

Can anything be more unfair than to represent such a passage 
as this as an assertion of the obscurity and difficulty of the 
whole Scripture, in such a sense as to render it necessary to 
reprobate the individual examination of Holy Writ? St. Cyril is 
here speaking only of the Law of Moses, and does not even 
assert the difficulty and obscurity of that part of Holy Scripture 
generally, or in its literal and primary signification, but only 
the difficulty of discovering in it that typical meaning, and those 
obscure allusions to the deeper mysteries of Christianity, of 
which he had been speaking just before. It is difficult to 
repress some feeling of indignation at so gross a specimen of 
literary misrepresentation. 

And the same unfairness is also manifest in the quotation of 
the second passage which occurs at the beginning of St. Cyril’s 
commentary on Isaiah. There also he had in view the mystical 
interpretations and far-fetched allegorical expositions of Holy 
Scripture, which in that age were so common, and which have 
done so much to give plausibility to the opinion that the Serip- 
tures are dark, difficult, and unintelligible. His words are as 
follows* :— 


péy ayiwy mpo- 
6 Adyog, peptorwrar dé Tay KEK- 


The meaning of the holy prophets, 
always obscure, is mingled with hidden 


Puppivwy ivvody, kai puornpiwy 
Osiwy woiver mpoaydpevoty. Tédog 
yap vopov Kai Xpioric, 


thoughts, and travaileth with the pre- 
diction unto us of the Divine mysteries; 
for, as it is written, Christ is the end of 


Owe yéyparrat. the law and of the prophets. 


Hlow this proves St. Cyril to have reprobated the individual 
examination of the Scriptures is difficult to explain; and no 
less difficult is it to discover here any allusion to “the absurdity 
of men following their own views in the reading of the sacred 
text.” Similar complaints of the obscurity and difficulty of the 
prophetic Scriptures may be found in almost every writer who 
has undertaken to interpret them; but this is so far from proving 
the individual examination of the Scriptures to be prohibited 
that many divines have supposed the obscurity of prophecy to 
have been intended by its Divine Author as an incentive to the 
study of it. 

But we have not yet done with the arguments which Dr. 
O’Connell has derived from the writings of St. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, as he found them quoted by Messrs. Berington and Kirk. 
He proceeds :— 


“When John of Antioch had departed from the teaching of 


* Opp. tom. ii. p. *. 
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the church, by a perverse interpretation of the written Word, 
St. Cyril observes, by way of the most effectual refutation of his 
errors, ‘ that he stood alone in his views, and was in opposition 
with the received doctrine of the church.’ Speaking of this 
heretic, he observes— 

“¢ He grieves all the bishops, both in the East and in the 
West, asserting that the word concerning Christ is not orthodox, 
but perverted. But it suffices for demonstration and refutation of 
these things, that they have never been said by any one within 
the churches as they are set down in the exposition of this 
man.’” 

Where St. Cyril has said of John of Antioch that he “ stood 
alone in his views, and was in opposition with the received doc- 
trine of the church,” Dr. O’Connell does not inform us, and 1 
think it would puzzle him to tell. Messrs. Berington and Kirk 
do not quote any such words; and, therefore, if they are St. 
Cyril's words at all, Dr. O'Connell must have found them in 
some other authority. I am inclined to think, however, that, 
although he gives them with marks of quotation, he did not 
intend them to be regarded strictly as such, but only as a brief 
summary of the testimony to be found in the passage he was 
about to cite. 

Assuredly a little learning is a dangerous thing. From the 
name of John of Antioch, inserted in a parenthesis by Messrs. 
Berington and Kirk, Dr. O’Connell has taken occasion to favour 
the world with the information that that patriarch was a heretic, 
who had departed from the teaching of the church, “ by a per- 
verse interpretation of the written Word,” and who “ stood alone 
in his views.” 

It is true that John of Antioch resisted vehemently the pro- 
ceedings of St. Cyril at the Council of Ephesus; it is true also 
that he was the personal friend of Nestorius, whom he defended 
with great warmth, by interposing delays to retard the meet- 
ing of the Council, and by other means, which are not perhaps 
to be justified. But it is equally certain that his fall 
of Nestorius was altogether personal, and that he did not in 
any degree defend or maintain the errors attributed to that 
patriarch. The fact that St. Cyril, the personal enemy of Nes- 
torius, was the president of the council where his character for 
orthodoxy was to be decided, was enough, one would think, to 
justify some degree of opposition to the competency of such a 
tribunal. This question, however, is now settled, not only b 
the acquiescence of the church in the sentence of the Council, 
but by the ultimate submission of John of Antioch himself, and 
his reconciliation with St. Cyril; and one would have thought 
that this fact, so well known to everybody else, might have 
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ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA. 9 


saved Dr. O’Connell from the absurd mistake of calling John of 
Antioch a heretic.* 

To this Dr. O’Connell may, perhaps, reply, “ But has not 
St. Cyril called him so in the very passage I have quoted? Does 
he not there expressly say, that John of Antioch grieved all the 
bishops, both of the East and West? that his doctrine was 
heterodox, and refuted by the common consent of all Chris- 
tendom 

I answer, that St. Cyril does say this of Nestorius, but not of 
John of Antioch. For the passage quoted by Dr. O’Connell, 
which Messrs. Berington and Kirk represent as spoken of John, 
was in reality spoken of Nestorius, as any one may see by 
turning to the original, as it is given by Labbe and Cossart 
among the documents they have collected in illustration of the 
Council of Ephesus.t And all Dr. O’Connell has said about 
John of Antioch is a mistake, founded upon the blunder of 
Messrs. Berington and Kirk, who have applied to John what 
was really spoken of Nestorius. A remarkable proof, if any 
were needed, that Dr. O’Connell’s patristic learning consists of 
borrowed plumes, which, as in this instance, he has occasionally 
put on somewhat awkwardly. 

The passage in question occurs in a letter addressed by St. 
Cyril to certain of the clergy of Constantinople ; and it is evi- 
dent that when he speaks to them of “ your bishop,” he must 
mean Nestorius, and not John of Antioch, with whom they had 
no connexion. The original, with a translation which, I hope, 
will be found to express its correct meaning, is as follows. I 
give as much of the context as will enable the reader to under- 
stand the real bearing of the passage quoted by Dr. O’Con- 
nell :— 


Tolyvuy avroig ixtiva 
héyere® Ore wouire piv tioBad- 


When you meet them therefore say, 
Ye do wrong in suborning some to 


ovric rag Katagrvaptiv Tod imoxd- 
mov vpey, cai rovrove Kai 
poxOnpiag rowtpevor. abtn 
be wavrac rove cara 


calumniate your bishop, encouraging 
and patronising them, and making them 
the instruments of your own malice; 
this, however, is not the cause of grief, 
nor is your bishop at all an enemy here ; 
but it grieves all the bishops, both of the 
east and west, that the doctrine concern- 
ing Christ should not be taught soundly, 
but corruptly. And in proof and refu- 
tation of these things it is enough that 


* If Dr. O'Connell wishes to be assured of this, let him read Pagius, ad Annal. 
Baron. A.D. 432, n. 15. Cellier, (Hist. des Auteurs Eccl. tom. xiii. p, 228) says, 
speaking of John of Antioch, “ Instruit dés son enfance dans les saintes lettres, il 
avoit acquis une grande connoisance de la doctrine et des canons de |’Eglise. 
C’étoit un esprit hardi et capable de tout entreprendre ; sa foi étoit pure, et l’exposi- 
tion qu'il en avoit fait au nom des Evéques d’orient, fut louée dans le ile de 
Calcedoine. Saint Euloge d’Alexandrie lui donne le titre de Saint.” 

Tt Concil. tom. iii, p. 333. C. 
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awédukiw cai Deyxov such opinions as we find in his exposi- 
ro pnderwmore iv raic ravra tions are not expressed by any one in 
rapa rivog oloy rd kupivoy the churches. 

iv abrov 


It is evident, therefore, to every one who is capable of form- 
ing an opinion on the subject, that Messrs. Berington and Kirk 
were mistaken in supposing these words to have been spoken 
against John of Antioch. And the additional mistakes which 
Dr. O'Connell has built upon this error, may serve him as a 
warning of the danger of following blindly in the track of others, 
without any “ individual examination” of the passages they have 
quoted from the Fathers. In this case, although the original 
blunder is not his own, yet Dr. O'Connell has made himself 
thoroughly responsible for it: inasmuch as he gives this and 
all his other quotations with the air of one who had them from 
his own stores of learning, immediately from the original 
writers: nor does he so much as once mention Messrs. Bering- 
ton and Kirk (notwithstanding his deep obligations to their 
labours) from one end of his pamphlet to another. 

But whether the words in question relate to John of Antioch 
or to Nestorius (Dr. O’Connell may, perhaps, say) is a minor 
matter, having no bearing on the argument, for the sake of which 
the passage is quoted. The testimony of St. Cyril against the 
individual examination of the Scripture is the same, whichever 
of these patriarchs be the object of his censure. 

It is not easy, however, to understand what this testimony is, 
notwithstanding that Dr. O’Connell has printed in italics the 
words, “ demonstration and refutation of these things.” There does 
not seem to be in the passage any reference to the Scriptures at 
all, much less any condemnation of “ individual examination” 
of them. St. Cyril does not say, that the errors of Nestorius 
originated in “ the individual examination of the Scriptures,” or 
that they were in any way derived, or pretended to be derived, 
from the Scriptures: but simply that it was sufficient for their 
refutation that they were wholly new, and unknown to the 
church. 

And that this may be said without any condemnation of the 
individual examination of the Scripture is evident from this, 
that it is the very same argument which we ourselves employ in 
refutation of Romanism, Socinianism, and other errors. It 
grieves us that the truth in Christ should be corrupted, by the 
addition of scholastic subtleties, and medieval superstitions; 
and we think it enough for the refutation of such additions that 
they are not to be found in the faith or practice of the primitive 
church in its best and purest ages. 

Br: Dr. O’Connell seems to use the term “ individual exami- 
nation of the Scriptures” in a sense peculiar to himself, and for 
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ST. JEROME. ll 


which nobody contends. He appears to think that there can 
be no individual examination of the Scriptures, unless “the 
individual” is assumed to be thoroughly ignorant, guiding him- 
self solely by his own whims and conceits, and systematically 
despising all helps, either from human learning or from the 
judgment of Christian antiquity. He takes for granted always 
that the individual who undertakes to examine the Scriptures 
for himself must necessarily set at nought the faith, together 
with the authority of the church, and of every other guide or 
teacher, and form his conclusions as to the true signification 
of holy Scripture entirely from the accidental bent or inclina- 
tion of his own mind. 

But who is there who advocates or recommends such an 


examination of Scripture as this? Certainly not the church of 
England. 


X.—ST. JEROME, 


The remark just made will be still more evident from the 
next quotation, which Dr. O’Connell takes from St. Jerome, and 
introduces to us without any more exact reference to the writ- 
ings of that Father than the following :— 


“ Speaking of his Commentaries on the Scriptures, he ob- 
_ serves.” 

The extract which follows occurs in the well known Epistle 
of St. Jerome, addressed to Paulinus, which is prefixed to all 
editions of the Latin Vulgate Bible, and begins with the words 
Frater Ambrosius.”* 

Dr. O’Connell has sadly garbled the words of his author; but 
I shall lay before the reader his translation, if translation it may 
be called, in juxtaposition with the original. 


Hee a me perstricta sunt breviter These things have I lightly touched 


(neque enim Epistolaris angustia eva- 
gari longius patiebatur) ut intelligeres 
te in Scripturis sanctis, sine previo et 
monstrante semitam non posse ingredi. 
Taceo de Grammaticis, Rhetoribus, 
Philosophis, Geometris, Dialecticis, 
Musicis, Astronomis, Astrologis, Medi- 
cis, quorum scientia mortalibus vel utilis- 
sima est, et in tres partes scinditur, rd 
dypa, piOodov, ray iumepiay, Ad 
minores artes veniam, et que non tam 
Aéyw, quam manu administrantur. 
Agricola, camentarii, fabri, metal- 
lorum, lignorumve cesores, lanarii quo- 
que et fullones, et cexteri qui variam 
supellectilem et vilia opuascula fabrican- 
tur, absque doctore non possunt esse 
quod cupiunt. 


upon 
that you may 
understand that you cannot make your 
way into the Scriptures without havin 
a guide before you to show you the roa 
I say nothing of Grammarians, Geome- 
tricians, Rhetoricians, Logicians, ... . 
whose knowledge is of great utility to 
the world, | 
But 


I will come to the inferior arts, such as 


are exercised not so much by reason as 
by the hand. 


Even these artisans 


cannot become what they desire without 
the aid of a teacher. 


* It is Epist. 50 in the Bened. edition of St. Jerome’s works, and in the edition of 


Vallarsius, Ep. 53, tom. i. p, 270. 
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12 THE SEARCH AFTER INFALLIBILITY. 


Quod medicorum est 
Promitiunt medici, tractant fabrilia 
fabri. 


Sola Scriptararam ars est, quam sibi 
omnes passim vindicant, 


Scribimus indocti, doctique, poemata 
passim. 

Hee garrula anus, hanc delirus senex, 
hanc sophista verbosus, hanc universi 
presumunt, lacerant, docent, antequam 
diseant. Alii adducto supercilio, gran- 
dia verba trutinantes, inter mulierculas 
de sacris literis philosopbantur. Alii 
diseant, proh pudor, a feminis, quod 
viros doceant: et ne parum hoc sit, 
quadam facilitate verborum, immo 
audacia edisserunt aliis, quod ipsi non 
intelligunt. Taceo de mei similibus, 
qui si forte ad Scripturas sanctas post 
sweculares literas venerint, et sermone 
composito aurem populi mulserint, quid- 
quid dixerint, hoc legem Dei putant: 
nec scire dignantur, quid Prophete, 
quid Apostoli senserint ; sed ad sensum 
suum incongrua aptant testimonia; quasi 
grande sit, et non vitiosiosimum docendi 
genus, depravare sententias, et ad volun- 
tatem suam Scripturam trahere repug- 
nantem. 


Quod medicorum est 
Permittunt [sic] medici, tractant fabrilia 
fabri. 


The science of the Scriptures is the only 

one which all persons claim indiscrimi- 

nately as theirs, 

Scribimus indocti, doctique, poemata 
passim. 

This the babbling old woman, this 
the doting old man, that the wordy 
sophist take upon themselves—tear to 
shreds—teaching before they themselves 
have learned, Some weighing out long 
periods with uplifted eyes, talk philoso- 
phy to a crowd of young females, con- 
cerning or out of the Scriptures, philo- 
sophantur de Scriptura .... 


As if it 
was something. great, instead of being 
most censurable, to distort sentences, and 
force the reluctant Scripture to their 
own conceits.* 


Here, it will be seen, St. Jerome inveighs with his usual 
eloquence, not against “ individual examination of the Scrip- 
tures,” but against ignorance, against presumption, against 
abuses in the interpreting of the Scriptures, which no sane per- 
son has ever attempted to defend. This, however, is the 
sophistry from which Dr. O’Connell is unable to disentangle 
himself; and because he finds in the writings of the Fathers, 
eloquent denunciations of such abuses, he at once concludes 
that this is equivalent to a reprobation of “ individual examina- 
tion of the Scriptures.” 

But St. Jerome was so far from reprobating the individual 
examination of the Scripture, that the very letter from which 
the above quotation is taken, was written to recommend to 


— 


* Tam unwilling to divert the reader from the main question at issue by stopping 
to point out minor inaccuracies. However, it may perhaps be worth noting that St. 
Jerome was not speaking of his own Commentaries on the Scripture in connexion 
with the foregoing extract ; as Dr. O'Connell appears to have thought. The reader 
will also observe that the omissions very much impair the sense in many places. 
Thos the words which follow the first omission, “whose knowledge is of the 
greatest utility to the world,” have reference, not to grammarians, geometricians, 
rhetoricians, or logicians, but to physicians, of whom Dr. O'Connell takes no notice; 
and they ought to be rendered, “whose science is of the greatest use to »ortals.” 
‘These, however, are trifles of no importance, except so far as they may lead us to 
doubt whether Dr. O'Connell was ever guilty of an individual examination of the 
Fathers ; and therefore we may fairly question his competency to instruct the Church 
of England in patristic theology. 
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Paulinus, who, I presume, was an individual, the examination 
and study of the Scriptures. And so little did St. Jerome dream 
of the possibility of any contrary conclusion being drawn from 
his eloquent denunciation of those who attempt to expound the 
Scripture before they have learned it themselves, that he con- 
cludes with the following earnest exhortation to the individual 
examination of it: “Oro te frater carissime, inter hee vivere, 
ista meditari, nihil aliud nosse, nihil querere, nonne tibi videtur 
jam hic in terris regni colestis habitaculum 

And does it not seem also very remarkable that St. Jerome 
should describe, as the evils of his own day, the very abuses 
which writers of Dr. O’Connell’s class are so fond of declaiming 
against, as if they were the peculiar fruit and offspring of the 
Reformation? The Scriptures, he says, are the only branch of 
knowledge in which everybody imagines himself to be a master. 
Nobody sets up to be a rhetorician, an astronomer, a physician, 
without having regularly learned those sciences. Nobody 
attempts to exercise even the meaner manual arts or trades with- 
out having been brought up to them; but everybody thinks him- 
self qualified to give an opinion upon the Scriptures, although 
in opposition to the judgment of those who have made theology 
the study of their lives. 

This is exactly what we find to be the case at the present 
day; but when we go on to read what Jerome adds about the 
garrulous old lady and the doting old man, the verbose sophist 
and the eloquent philosopher lecturing young ladies, to say 
nothing of those who, he says, were in the habit of learning their 
theology from the ladies, would we not almost think that he was 
describing the evils thatare prevalent amongst ourselves, and that 
he had lived in the nineteenth instead of in the fifth century ? 

And what is the natural conclusion from this? Is it not that 
the Scriptures were then, as now, accessible to all? That the 
church of the fifth century did not prohibit the individual exami- 
nation of the Scriptures, although by no means insensible to the 
dangerous use which might occasionally be made of the Scrip- 
tures, by ignorance and presumption? And that the evils which 
controversial writers of Dr. O’Connell’s school are so fond of 
attributing to the Reformation are in truth the necessary result 
of human infirmity, and have been found to exist at all times, 
yea, even in the best and purest ages of the church ? 

A state of things such as St. Jerome has described could not 
have existed if the discipline of the church had rigidly prohi- 
bited all access to the Scriptures to the laity or the unlearned. 
And it is remarkable that St. Jerome makes no allusion to any | 
such prohibition, nor even to the advantages of the infallible 
interpreter, whose guidance would have effectaally prevented all 
such abuses as he has so graphically described. On the/cor 
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14 THE SEARCH AFTER INFALLIBILITY. 


trary, he speaks of those abuses, exactly as we would ourselves 
now speak of them; by holding them up to ridicule, and to the 
condemnation of common sense. 

Whenever Dr. O’Connell can convict us of maintaining that 
in the study of the Scriptures neither learning, nor information, 
nor judgment is necessary :—whenever he hears us recommend 
as teachers of Divine truth the babbling old women and raving 
dotards of whom St. Jerome speaks—when he discovers that the 
church of England recommends every one to consider his own 
crude interpretations of Scripture as the law of God, or permits 
each individual to distort sentences and force the reluctant 
Scriptures to their own conceits, then he may with reason 
adduce passages like the foregoing as an irrefragable argument 
against us. But until then, we must be permitted to maintain, 
that in all the quotations with which he has hitherto favoured us 
from the writings of the Fathers, we can detect much that is 
inconsistent with the modern doctrine of his own school of 
divines, but nothing that does not in the strongest manner esta- 
blish the doctrine of our church—proving, as the foregoing pas- 
sage from St. Jerome most clearly does, that the same liberty of 
access to the Holy Scriptures which the church of England now 
allows to her faithful children, was also allowed to the faithful 
by the primitive church. And whilst we cease not to warn all 
against ignorance, and arrogance, and presumption ; whilst we 
avail ourselves of all the aids of human learning, and above all, 
whilst we give the highest place to the judgment of the Fathers 
and of the primitive church, not as though their judgment were 
infallible, but because they were nearer to the fountain head of 
truth, and had access to many sources of knowledge and of 
light that since have perished—whilst we are fully alive to the 

liar dangers of an age like the present, when solid learning 
almost quenched in the connelinle admiration with which we 
regard ourselves—nevertheless the church of England exhorts 
all men to examine the Scriptures for themselves, conscious that 
the honest inquirer will there find nothing but truth and salva- 
tion: and that whatever may be the evils which human sin and 
human infirmity may draw from the fountain, nothing but evil 
can be the consequence of withholding from the perishing sinner 
the waters of life—and we therefore say, in the language of St. 
Jerome, “ Petenti datur, pulsanti aperietur:-querens invenit. 
Discamus in terris, quorum nobis scientia perseveret in ccelo ;”* 
and again, “ Nobis cure est, non quid unus quisque possit, aut 
velit; sed quid Scripture precipiant, dicere.”+ 
Trinity College, Dublin, June, 1848. James H. Topp. 


* Ad Paulinum, Epist. 53, n. 9. Edit. Vallars. i. 281. 
+ Ad Pammachiam, Epist. 48, n. 15; Thid. 228. 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 
(Continued from vol. xxxili. p. 677.) 


This A Covntt ys of Tomas Pekoc and Maryan Geren Churche 
Wardens of Sentt Andrews Howberd In Est Chepp of London 
of the Renttes goodes ornamenttes by Longyn To the same 
Churehe That ys to say ffrome the fest of Sentt myhell Tharc- 
angell In The fyrst yere of the Rayne of kyng Hary the viij* on to 
the fest of Sentt myhell In the second yere of the Rayne of Kyng 
Harry the yiij'.. [From Michaelmas 1509 to Michaelmas 1510.] 


Resseyttys. 
Item, Recyvyd as ytt apperythe In Prikyn vj!! iijs xj¢ 
Item, Recyvyd of the Churche Hows - ilij markes: 
Item, Recevyd In Pascall mony . ix® ix¢ 
Item, Receved of Chamberers ‘ iijs j¢ 
Item, Receved of Wylliam Cpeerey for A Pytt In the 

Item, Recyvyd of John’ Blume for’ ys Knell . : iij* j4 
Item, Resyved at the garlond for iiij ‘Torches . ij® viij4 
Item, Resyved of John Gysors Wyffe for Pytt & knell, x* 
Item, Resyved of my Lord Phewater sernant for ij Torches xvj@ 
Summa The Recyttes x!! xiiijs 

Paymenttes. 
Item, payd to Roberd kolens clarke hole yere d . hij! 
Item, payd to the Condwitt hole yere . 
Item, payd to the wassher hole yere 


Item, payd for the hobytt of Wylliam ferehede xij® ij4 
Item, payd to the prest for iij quartters of A yere . - xvj* 


Item, payd for Sir Roberd salows obytt 
Summa yj'! xvij* 
Paymenttes, 
Item, payd foraleon Palme Sonday . . 
Item, paid for mendyng of A glasse wyndow. . xij4 
Item, paid for holme and Lue 
Ester 
Item, payd for skoryng ofthe Churche gere . 
Item, paid for Bred and Drynke to the — ‘ari ij? 
Item, payd wacheng of the sepuicure viij* 


Item, paid for nonnene of the funtt And a ‘pew In the 
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16 ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 

Item, paid for mendyng of the best il ee 
Item, paid for A Bavderek for A bell init et 

Mydsomer 

Item, payd for garnysheng of xij Torcheis . 
Item, for Boryng of same Torches . . . 
Item, payd for ij Lam 
Itern, payd for es on Cristi Day 
Item, payd for bows om hoder gere for the Churche Dore 


Item, paid for Rynging of John gysors knell ae 
Item, payd for the Rynging of blames knell . . 
Item, payd for palme flours and kakes . 


Summa 


Paymenttes 


Item, payd for mendyng ofthe bell welles . . 
Item, payd for hanging of the belles =. 
“a » Payd to the smythe for makyng of hukes and hoder 


Nem Pa d to the Thalow Chandeler for yole Coil] and 
Candeilforaholeyere . . . 


Summa xviij* 


Item, payd for mending of ij supples Colers . 
Item, payd to the wax Chand a for ws ge and hoder 

gere fora hole yere 
Item, payd to the Raker for a hole yere. oe 
Item, payd for makyng of brase for the belles , 
Item, for the Engrosyng of thysa Countt . . 


Summa vij* viij* 


Summa totalis of the paymentes viij'' xiij* viij¢ 


vj* ix@ 


So Rest In The wex Chandolers hande of the Churche stoke 


xxxvj'! of waxe Clere. 


Auditours Sessours 
Thomas Clerke Thomas pecok 
Will. Rogers Will. Rogers. 
Will. Perkyn 
John Byrde 


So Rest in the box of this Accompt xl* y4 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS' ACCOUNTS: 


Thus i is Thaccompte of John Birde And William Childerle Chureh 
~ Wardeyns And kepers of all the goodes Ornamentes other neces- 


** saries And profites bilongyng on to the parisch Churche of Seynt: 
' Andrewe Hobarde in london bi Estchepe, That is to seye ffoni’ 


the ffeest of seynt Michaell tharchaungell in the secunde yere of 
the Reign of kyng Henry the viij'® on to the ffeest of seynt 
Michaell tharchaungell in the iiijt® yere of his Saide anne 
_ [From Michaelmas 1510 to Michaelmas 1512.) 
flirste 

The same accomptauntes Chargeth them Selff with Diuers Receites 
and Charges of certen sommes of mony bi them Recevid Within 
the tyme of the Accompte for oon hole yere, 

That is to seye 

The Church House 


ffirst Recevid of Thomas clerk for the Rent of a tenement 
Which he nowe Dwellithin callid the Churche house that 
is to seye for oon hole yere within the tyme of this 
: The prikking bill 

: The mony gaderid bi the prikkyng bille 
Item, Receuid as it A perith bi A prikkyng bill of the 
_parischeners for oon hole yere . vij® vj‘ ob. 
Caswell [casual] Receites 

for T. Egerton 


Item, Receved of the wife late Thomas Egertons Wife 
nowe beyng a Wedowe bi the biquest of the said Egerton 
hir husbonde toward the bilding of the stiple _. vj* viij* 


for Hugh marsch 


Item, Receuid for the brekyng of the grave within the 
church which Hugh marsch lieth buried in 
Summa totalis ix!! xiiij* ij¢ ob. 

Caswell [casual] receites, 
mony gadrede in the parische. 


Item, Receuid in mony gadred bi the Wifes within the 


Summa xj* 
The Pagcall mony 
At Ester. 
Item, Receuid at Ester for the Pascall mony oh % oeleyyt 
Vo. XXXIV .—VJuly, 1848, 
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Atye 


Alve. 
them, of A besketmeier 

Summ x* 
Recendie of Gerert cheuncs Torche: m pert of 
Pevment of 
them, Recemd for ij Pound of Wax Wastd of sepul- 
tare Tapers the pound 


The same ther eske aeliounnce Discharging them for 
Diners: pevmemtes: bi them for dinerse parcels w be ipwid 
according et thes parcelie: folowme matvth mencion peruculere. 

‘Tht & tw Seve 
Pevment & 

lhem., pauie for & bell Rope 

Trem, for bewdrikkes for belies x 


paid for the pecyng of ij) belie Ropes 
dren. pac for mending bel el, Rome 
item, paid for mendimg af A ij 
them, paid for holme and Iwe evenst Cristmes 


lrem, paid for Guarte of museadell on Crimes dex 
Clerics Wages At Cretme 
dream, paid Colvne clerk for ns guarten: wages =* 


xxvii 
Corper Crist Der 


pest t = men the berets of the seme = 

teem, peel for An@ Roepe . .  . 
Summe 


Palme Sondey 
them, pest for cake: flours event the seme dev. viet 
parc to A press to hetpe the same 
Summe 
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Cerkes Waps: Endié Our 


them, paid te Robert the clerk for ie querter wages 
Endid thannunciscon of oure 


xx* 


hem, pa Wiliam oon ofthe Conducter for son quarter 
Item, paid for mendimg of V estmentes and 


Trem, paid for carimge of A lode of from ont of 
the church 


trem, paid fer 7“ Taper for w prenne Thorn] vefore the 
Rode 


paid ior scowrimg of the Demunchesand candelstickes 
Buster. 
litem, paid for Coles and Wacching 
Trem, peat t 4 press for netpmg at Ester and the 
paid for pound Canfsies in wax for the 
lighth vpor the 
hem, pau for pound taper for heiowing  fuute end 


the 


Trem, pai for of if Tapers of 
makvne ob Summe 


paid th Der af Mer wf & 
Anarev fur prede wie & 
Summ vij* 


WMvyasomer 


tem, paid for and fioures ImvGsomer 


gute Rente 
rem, part for the cuitrent of Cletéee house Oallid the 
Cnurct Bouse for oon hoe vere 
liem, dor inveng of stones at Church dore 
item, paid for of the bemeligitth 
‘Obbe For Sr Robert Salows. 
jem. pait for the obne of Sr Rabert Salows 
paid for oiie anf caniiell to the 
Crerkes Wage: Endod ot mydsomer. 
Summe xx* 
c2 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 


Item, paid to Ciprian the conducte for ij quarters wages —_x<iij iiij 
Item, paid to Symond the ones for oon yere and half j 


Summa Liij iiij¢ 


Clerkes Wages Ending at myghelmas, 


Item, paid to Robert Colyns clerk for his quarter wages . Xx* 
Item, paid for mendyng of Aglaswyndowe 
Item, paid to the Raker for oon hole yere_ viij* 
Item, paid for wasshing of vestmentes and other of the, ie : 


Summa iiij¢ 
Summa totalis in this side iij'! xviij* viij¢ 
Summa of the Totale Receites in this yere amountith to 
the Summa xt xvij* yj4 ob. 
Summa of the totale paymentes in the same yere 


amountith to the Summa . xii x 
Wherof Remeynith to the boxe in the yere Summa. xxiiij* viij* 


Hi Thus is thaccompte of John Birde and William Childerle Church 
| i Wardeynes of kepers of al the goodes Ornamentes other necessaries 


and profits bilonging on to the parische Churche of Seynt andrewe 
Hobarde in London bi Estchepe That is to seye from the ffeest of 
seynt myghhell tharchaungell in the iij** yere of the Reign of kyng 
Henry the viij'* on to the ffeest of seynt myghhell tharchaungell 

‘in the iiij*" yere of his saide Reign, [From 1511 

Michaelmas 1512,] 

first the Receites. 

et The same accomptauntes Chargith them self with Diuers Receites 

TE and Charges of Certen Sommys of mony bi them Recevid within 
rR the tyme of this accompt that is to sey ffor oon hole yere. 

| Whiche it is. 


Hi first Receuid of Thomas Clerk for the Rent of A tenement 
wih | which he nowe dwellithin Callid the Church House 
1 The mony gaderid bi the prikkyngbill 
Item, Receuid 9: ifiperith bi the prikkyng bill gaderid of 


| yj vij* ob, 
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Item, 


Item, paid fur makyng of the pe 
paid for makyng of the Churche benche 
paid for C of vj 
Item, paid for A lode of Sande and to A 

yong of A broken plotte at Church dore 


The clerkes wages Endid at Cristmas. 


‘at paid to Robert Colyns the clerk for his quarter wages ax! 
Summa xlvij® iiij* 


paid for Wasshing of vestmentes and oder stuffe bi 
to the Churche 
id to the Raker for oon hole yere 
Faide for scowring of the Candelstickes and ‘other 
Church stuffe 
thank paid for mend 


Item, pai 


Item, 


longing 


Item, pai 


Item, 


ny nailes . 
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tenes Receuid At Bster for the 
Item, Reccuid for Champnirs alie . 
Item, Receuid for Prattes alice. 
Item, Receuid of ae Lambard 


Summa ix? 
Summa totalis in this side ix"! xj* vij¢ ob. 
-Wheroff. 


paid for the obite of Julian fairhede titers 
wys in the Rode loite 


wig Hig 


2% 


pavior for mend- 


ng of a hole i in Thomas clerkes house 


Item, paid for a bell Rope weying vj'® the Ib. j* qua. 


Item, 


paid for makyng of a Surplise for the 


summa 
parisch preest 


Item, paid toward the makyng of newe surplises - the 


Churche . 
Item, paid for Tapis and threde girdelles 
Item, paid for brede and wyne to the Doctor 


Summa xix* v4 ob. 
Palme Sonday. 


palmesondaye 
akes and floures 


Item, 


palme a 


Item, paid for wyne C 


Item, to a frere to helpe the same Day 
the clerkes wages Endid at our Ladi Day. 


wages 


xxj* 
Summa totalis in this side iiij!! viijs iij¢ ob: 


Item, paid to the Waxchauonler for makyng of the pascal 
and the makyng of the beme lighth the: Judas tenebre 
candeles and the taper halowing at the fonte 


xx! 
| 
| Es 
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Item, paid to the talow chaundeler for oile and candell . 


Item, paid for Coles and wacching at sepultur . vj 
Item, paid at Ester day and the hali- ij 
wyhg 
Item, paid for the quiterent of the Church house co «ae 
Summa xxv’ iiij* 

| Corpus Cristi day 
Item, paid for garlondes and Rosys agen Corpuscristi day ‘ae 
Item, paid for garnysching summa 
Item, paid to the berers of them . 

Summa iiij’ 

Mydsomer 

Item, paid for birch and floures a yenst mydsomer. vij¢ 
Item, paid for A Rope for the Clok xxij* 
Item, paid to a tiler and his laborere for a day worky ng xiij* 
Item, paid for iiij Sackes of lyme ; ; viij* 


the clerkes wages Endid at mydsomer 
Item, paid to Robert Colyns the clerk for his quarter wages xx* 


Summa totalis in this side is liij* xj¢ 


Item, paid for mending of ij Copes and for “~~ of Siprus 


Item, paid for Reparacion of the Colet booke. . 
Item, paid for the Reparacion of a sute of vestimentes .  v* 
Item, paid to a as be for syngyng masses with in Church 
and Holidays contynuyng oon hole yere xxxvij* viij® 
Obite for Sir Robertt Salows. 
Item, paid for the Obite of Sir Robert Salows. . . 


Summa viii¢ 


The clerkes wages Endid at myhelmas. 


Item, paid to Robert Colyns the clerk for his quarter 
wages Ended at myhelmas 
Summa xx* 
Item, paid for thes ij accomptes for ij yeres as bi fore Re- 


sing of te aime ij® 


ij* 


Summa totallis of the Receites in this yere of this Accompte 
amountith tothe Summa... ob. 


oe! 
Tait 
Bi 
i 
j 
‘all Summa xxilij* jj 
i 
TE 
a 
tae 
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Summa of the 

amountith to the Summa . xj") 
ffor the which the Summa of the paymentes Excedith the 

Summa of Receites in the yere . xxxij* 


[The leaf that should follow appears to have been cut out. Then 
follows the upper half of a leaf, the lower half of which has been 
torn off. On the front of this half leaf is the following entry of the 
fees for ringing the bells at funerals, and for the ground. | 


The forst beill off the iiij ffor pett& knell . . . viij* 
ffor a child & 

& ffora howsslyng bodi pet & kmell . «© xf 
the second beill ffor pet & knell xiiij* 
The thord beill for pet & knell «© «© © xx? 


to the chyrche wardens ffor the grete bell ‘ 
Item, solde j cutt qvart pot j gioge [or groge—or gee 


—it is very indistinetly written) pynt xvij* 
Item, a spysse plat weying ij! .  ¢ 


[On the other side is the following entry relative to the yearly obit 
of Julian Fairhede, or Fayrehere, as the name is spelt in the earlier 
accounts. | 
The Costes of the Obyte of Julian ffairehede kept yerely in the Chirch 

of Seint Andrew Hubert beside Estchepe of london by the wardeins 


of the same Chirch for the tyme beyng for euermore Accordyng 
to the Tenure of the Testament of the saide Julyan. 


first for brede Chese and ale at the Dirige 
Item, ynto the parson of the saide Chirch yf he be present 
xij‘ and if he be absent than to the parissh preest in 


hisstede . . 
Item, to euery preest takyng wages in the seid Chireh F iiaj4 
Item, vnto the parissh Clerk . . 
Item, vnto pouer people ij* vj* 
Item, vnto Either of the Chirch Wardeins ; ° xx? 


[The next page begins in the middle of an aninninl several 
pages seem to be lost in the following accounts for some years. | 


Item, ah to Seynt Mary spettell ffor A quutrent.  . viij* 
Item, payd at mydssomyr ffor bowys & laympys . viij* 
Item, payd ffor SS and threde ffor to ssove the wess- 
tem, payd ffor ” laberres ffor carry of the stons in 
Item, payd ffor the mengdyng of the sseluer pakes 


Item, payd ffor mendyng of A loke in the stor hovs dor & 
mendyng Of the vj4 


ig 
: 
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flor A loke flor the chest flor the torches 
Item, payd fforthe orgens mendyng . vil’ 
Item, payd ffor holym & hyve bd 
Item, payd ffor hamlens kny ll iy’ 
Item, payd ffor corneles kn ple 
Item, payd ffor moder “Raff knyl ni) 


in the cherché wal: flor 


parsson dor . 
‘payd flor A bar fior the ssame dor & ffor bordes and 
sete in in the clarcke chamber & the gotter .  . 1X 


Summa xv* ob. 


Item, payd ffor A ssorpeles mendyng ffor the ia yj! 
Item, payd mendyng of A gootter iy 
Item, payd ffor mendyng of A beel von 
Item, payd ffor A tabel ffor the hofferryngesdays . - ii? 
Item, payd ffor the cloke 
Item, payd ffor paper . : . ij 
Item, payd ffor the engrosyng of this Accompt ike. xi* 


[The next four lines are struck out, but it is thought better to print 
them. ] 


Mykellmas quarter. 


Item, Resseyued of myhell euerod ffor the cherche howse xv* 
Item, Resseyued be prekkeng bell xt 


Summa totalis xli* x¢ 
payments 


[From this to the beginning of the next account is on the face of 
the following leaf. It is crossed out with a pen.] 


Paymentes, 
Item, payd ffor A bel clap pper ij? 
payd ffor A of wyne on yowr cherche 
Item, payd to the prest flor the hally days eo. oie 
Item, payd to mastyr medeliton of the arches vj* 
Item, payd ffor holly & hyue 
Item, payd ffor yowyl . vij* 
Item, tgs to a macen ffor the mendyng off ij chemne i 
es 

Item, payd for A taper eflortheRood. .. . viij4 

[The following imperfect account which stands on the back of the 

same leaf seems to be misplaced.] 
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Thes ys the Accompte of Thomas pekoke & John bovrton churche 
wardons of and kepers of all the goodes ornamentes rentes & other 
necessaryes and profutes belongyng vnto the parysh Church of Seynt 
Andrew hubbard in london by Estchepe that ys to say from the 
fest of seynt Mychaell tharchangell in the ixt® yere of the Rayng 
of Kyng Henry the viij‘".. [From Michaelmas 1517, if there be 
not an error in the date. 


ffyrst the Reyceytes. 
Item, Resseyued in the cherch box xiiij'! iijs v4 
payd the horgenes maker iiij4—struck out. ] 

tem, Resseyued off mychell heuerod ffor j y : . iis 

Item, Resseyued by the prykk kyng! bell ffor j su vil 
Item, Resseyued of the pasch 
Item, Resseyued of gemes harryson ffor the be quste git 
Item, Resseyued ffor moder Rawfe knell . 1 
Item, Resseyued of ye hales at Ester . i ij* vy" 


Item, Resseyued of wyllyam parkyng ffor ij yere 


Somma xxiiij'! 


Thes is the accompte of Thomas pekoke & John bovrton Church war- 
dens and kepers of all the goodes ornamentes Rentes other neces- 
saryes and profutes belongyng vnto the parysh Church of Saint 
Andrew Hubburd in london by estchepe that ys to say from the 
fest of Saint Mychaell Caper in the viij*® yere of the Rayng 
of Kyng Henry the viiij*®. [From Michaelmas, 1516.] 


ffyrst the Reyceytes. 


Item, Resseyued ffor A hol yere ffor cornelys hows . if" 
Item, Resseyued be the prekkkyng bel ffor the clarkes 
wages ete 
Item, Resseyued of perken 
Item, payd to the syd per: ffor A preste 
tous . j° 


Item, Resseyued at Ester ffor the kay Sa wee x* j¢ 
Item, of the alles ffor wages . ij® x4 
Item, Resseyued ffor Cornelys knylle . . dij’ iiij* 
Item, Rene ued of cornelys be queste . if 


Item, ued ffor hamleyn knylle_. 


Item, the ix™ day of may gadderd in stret viij® vj" 
Summa of Receptes x!! xiiij* j4 


paymentes ffor the hol yer. 


Item, payd to the preste ffor sondays and hallydays . xvij* viij¢ 
Item, payd to the clarke fforj yer. .. 


A 

PES 
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Item, payd flor tallo candell & yowyl 
Item, payd tothe Raker viij* 
Item, payd to master gold smythe at polys chy & to the 
Item, payd ffor the paskay 
Item, payd ffor wacchyng of the ssepolker for bred & all 
Item, payd ffor palym & fllowers & kakys 
Item, payd ffor sskoryng of ye lattyn. xij? 
Item, payd at corpus crystes ffor garnyschyng of xij 
torches 
Item, payd ffor berryng of the same torches . gral ah xj? 
Item, payd ffor garland 
Item, payd ffor the makyng of of old vi 
Item, payd ffor flayerhed hobeed [obit] 


Item, payd ffor Ser Roberd ssalus hobet [obit] ; ‘ vs 


Item, payd to mede ffor playyng 
Htems, payd ffor wasseyng off the ssorpeles & awbes & na 


Summa v!! xiiij® iij*, 


Jhu. 1518, 


This ys the Accompte of Maryn garet and W ylliam chyldyrley churche 
wardens & kepers of all the goodes ornamentes other nescessariis 
and profytes belongyng vnto the parishe churche of seint Andrew 
Hobard in london by Estchep that ys to sey from the fest of seynt 
myhell tharchangell in the ix” yere of the Regn of kyng Harry 
the viij'* onto the fest of seynt michaell the archangell in the x‘® 
yere of hys seyd Reingn. [From Michaelmas 1517 to Michael- 
mas 1518,] 

ffyrst the Receites. 


Fyrst, Receyved for Robert shortes knell —. 
Item, Receyved for Richarde howettes knell. 


ii 


iil 
Item, Receyved for danyell dyryksons knell. ie 
Item, Receyued that the seyd danyell gave to the churche iij® iiij* 
Item, Receyued for the pascall lyght ixs 


Item, Receyued of michaell euerad for a yeres rent 
_Item, gadred towards the organs . 


iij'! vjs 


xiiij4 


Item, Receyued for the bureyng off maistres eee 

Item, Receyued for the clarkes wages ‘by the pry kyng 

dettes. 


Item, Receyued of Thomas surbat . 
Item, Recey ued of gelyan le pressur.. : xxd 
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Item, Receyued of Robert Cocred . “ ‘ 
Item, Receyued of William byrche . 
Item, Receyued of Robert Wylkyns 
Item, Receyued of John Edwardes 
Item, Receyued of Edward Estoff . 
Item, Receyued of William mache 
Item, Receyued of William ley. 
Item, Receyued of William gybson ° 
Item, Receyued of Robert smyth . 
Item, Receyued off William gabyn . 
Item, Scand of William Rogers ii ii’ & of cornelys polles 
xij‘ & of myhell euerad xiij* iiij* & of harman lewyn 
xij¢ & of thomas johnson . . Summa 


Summa totalis Receyued xiiij'! xiij* ij* 
Paymentes. 


ffyrst, paid to the Canell Raker for a yeres wages . 


Item, paid to John Cluyk for yrne work & a lok for the 
dor in the churche yerd 


Item, paide to a mason . 
Item, paide to a laborer for iiij days ° 
Item, for a new bawdryk for the gret bell 
Item, for mendyng of the old bawdryk . 
Item, paide to an organ player at alhalontyd 
Item, paide on owr dedicacon day for — for the 
syngers 
Item, paide to Willim Clerke for di. a yere . 
Item, paide forholme & yvye 
Item, paide for the obyt of Julyan fayrhed , 
Item, paide for:tyell pynnys & for lathys . 
Item, paide for Roff tyll new tylles & for Rof naylies 
Item, paide for a lod &iijsackeslym 
Item, paide to Jamys & hys man for ne bea werk . 
Item, paide to the organe player at Candell mas 
Item, paide for oyll & candell ° 
Item, paide for the skowryng of all the laton in the churche 
—_ paide for pawme cakes & flowres on palmson- 
Item, paide for wacchyng of the sepulcre : 
Item, ate to John burton for all maner of charges for 
the lyght & for the ‘ 
Item, payd flor waschng of the cherch geer beeivsin 
Item, payd to the horgen player. 
Item, payd to the Raker ffor } yere ° 
Item, payd to schort for a welbarro 
Item, payd ffor ij braces & a poncben . 
Item, payd ffor xiiij quarters . ° 
Item, payd ffor xvij fote and a d. of bord . 
Item, payd ffor a man ffor iij deys i a 


Somma vij* ix‘ 


22 


vj" 

iiij* 


iiij 


xxvj® viij4 


iiij4 
x® x¢ 
iij* ob. 
ob. 
xij4 
xiij4 

ij® viij4 


Sage 
vege 
xi 
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Item, payd flor v C tylle » ‘ iij® 
Item, payd ffor a man ffor ij days 
Somma v* 

Item, payd flor iij C lathees . xvd 
Item, payd ffor a man for ij days ij* ij? 
Somma iij* v4 
Item, payd ffor ij lode of lom & j lode of sand. xiiij4 

Item, payd ffor ij lode oflyme . 
Item, payd ffornayles &spreke  . xvij! 


Item, payd to bulloke ffor ij dogees of yorin . ‘ viyé 


Item, payd for A pare of new horgowns 
Somma vj!! ix* ix¢ 


Item, payd ffor the horgens fforiij keys. 
Item, payd ffor keye ffor the chirch dor . iiij4 
Item, payd ffor A new locke ffor the storhows dor . ; viij4 


Somma totalis vij* viij¢ 


Item, payd ffor the engrosyng of thys Accompt pe Rs xij4 
Somma iiij* 


Summa totalis of all the ressattes of ij yeres amounteth 
xx!! 
Summa of All the paymenttes for ij yer amounteth 
xvj'! x4 
And so resseuyd mor yn the scherche [church] box “fn i vd 


4 


And so restys yn the scherche box Cler by thys A Countt 
xiij'! ix* ix? ob. 


Receuyd of the accomptes of Thomas Pecocke & John Burton in redy 
money in the box Summa xiij!! x§ 
‘Paymentes. 

Item, payd to the prest ffor sondays & hallydays . . xxx® viij? ‘ 
Item, payd to the clarke ffora hool yer. iiij4 
Item, payd ffor any trent Rent to seynt mary spetell - vii)’ : 
Item, payd ffor ge lund [3 ulian} ffayrhed dorge . 3 
Item, payd ffor ser Roberd sellers dorge . vs 
Item, payd ffor mendyng of the bel oil ij? 
Item, payd flor a schep of pewtter. xx 
Item, payd to master medellton of the arches . 
Item, payd ffor holy & hywe iiy4 
Item, payd ffor ews x! 
Item, payd ffor yowyle [oil]. -. 


ltem, payd flor menddyng of ij chemnes to the masson ; 
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Item, payd ffor the cherch dorre pawyng 
Item, payd fforiijlodeofsand 


Item, payd to the laberher ffor berreng of the Robes [rub 


Somma vj!! vjé iiij4 


Item, paydtomede . . 
Item, payd to a prest ffor berryng of the sakkerment 
Item, payd ffor palme & box & bred 
Item, payd ffor ij wacheres of the sepulker 
Item, payd ffor choles & Alle & b 
Item, payd ffor the paskayll makyng 
Item, payd ffor the cros candel & the ffont tape 
Item, payd ffor teneper Candel j'® & di, qua. . 
Item, payd ffor iij '' tapers ffor the Rode 
Item, payd ffor skoryng of the latten 
Item, payd the ix'® day of May ffor wyne & alle 
Item, payd on corpus cristy day ffor garlondes 
Item, payd ffor berryng off the torches . 
Item, payd ffor garneschyng of xij torches . . 
Item, payd ffor ffenel & borche at mydssomyr oe. cd 
Item, payd ffor berryng of vj torches ffor the Corners 


Summa xix’ iiij4 


Paymentes mad by the seid Churche wardens for the Churche. 


Imprimis, paid for mendyng of the gret Bell Claper 


Item, paid the xxj day of october for Russhes 
Item, paid for oyle 


Item, paid for candyll . 
Item, paid for ij of candyll 
Item, paid for a quart of oyle the xxjx day of 
Item, for ij'' of Candyll ° 
Item, for iij!' of Candill 
Item, paid for xxx elles of Canvas. 
Item, paid for iiij'' of Candyll . . er 
Item, paid for a borden of Russhes 
Item, for a quart of oyle 
Item, paid to the Canell Raker. 
Item, paid to a Tyler for mendyng of the Churche Howse 
Item, paid the xxj of februarj to William Rogers plomer for 

Item, paid for the Caryage of a lod Rubyshe . 
Item, paid to the Canell Raker 
Item, paid for iiij hoges hedys_ 
Item, paid for Bordes for the vestry ° ° Rigel 
Item, paid for the obit of Julian fairehed f - 
Item, paid for bred & ale for the Clerkes on owr Ch 

Holy Day & on sent Andrews day 


november 


urche 


Item, for a bord & iiij quarters for the vestry 
Item, paid to the workmen for iiij days & di, 


xj’ 
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Item, for ij C lathes . . x? 
Item, paid to a dawber & hys laborer for’ A day ait di. . xx¢ 
Item, for here [hair] forhym ; x? 
Item, paid for palme flowres& Cakes 
Item, paid for iij Burden of Russhes at Ester . ; : vj? 
Summa of thys syd xliiij* xj* ob. 

Item, for A quart ofoyle iiij* 
Item, for scowryng iiij* 
Item, paid for mendyng of the organs . iiij* 
Item, paid to the organ Player for the hol days - = 
Item, paid for watching of the sepulcre andforColes af 
Item, paid to A laborer for Aday. 
Item, for iij Borden of Russhes . 
Item, for Wyn Ale & Bred... vé 
Item, paid to the organ player. iiij4 
Item, for Rose garlondes : vj? 
Item, paid to master gold smythe for the sentence of the 

Item, paid for the pascall 
Item, for Byrche & Russhes . ij’ 
Item, for a quart of oyle iiij4 
Item, paid for pavyng of the Churche Howse. iiij4 
Item, paid for Ryngyag of mastres Estoffes knell the iiijt® 

day of July. 
Item, paid to A Doctor at Bow churche for hys Mei: sa iijé iii)’ 
Item, paid for a quart of oyle iiij4 
Item, paid for the quyt Rent of the Churche howse. 
Item, paid to A Doctor at Bow churche . : pe we xx? 
Item, for Oyle site! iiij4 
Item, for iij Burdens of Russhes . vj? 
Item, paid for the obet of syr Robert salus vs 
Item, paid for ial of the quarters that stond in the 

stepull - ij? 
Item, paid for the ytns over sent spryt & sent Andrew . iiij4 
Item, for a polle . 
Item, paid to the Clerk for hys yeres wages ‘ % é xls 
Item, paid for mendyng of ij surples =. iiij* 
Item, the engrossyng & wrytyng of thys accompt viij4 


Summa of Thys syd iiij'' v* ix4 
Summa Totalis paid yj'! x* viij* ob. 


Rest iij'' xv* ij¢ ob, To the Churche wyche was paid the vij day of 
October A°® 1520 to Maryn garet. 
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Thys ys the accompt of Thomas Surbat & Robert Wylkyns Churche 
Wardens & kepers of all the goodes ornamentes with other nesces- 
saries Be longyng vnto the parishe churche ofsent Andrew Hubberd 
in london by syd Estchep That ys to sey from the fest of seinct 
Micaell tharkangell in the xij‘® yere of the Rayng of kyng Hary 
the viijt® vnto the said fest of sainct Michaell in the xiij yere of 
the Reigne of our said souereyn lord kyng Hary the viij*® [From 
Michaelmas 1520 to Michaelmas 1521.) 


Money Receyued By the said wardens in the tym of thys 


accompte, 
first Receyued of the good manserle . .  . iij 
Item, Receyued for the pascall money . Viij® viny4 
Item, Receyued that was gadyrd at large the vij day of 
July 


Item, Receyued for the Rent of the Churche House ij!) yj* viij4 
Item, Receyued in party of payment of the Byll that the 
parson gave to the buyldyng of the Churche of hys 


tithes xxiij® iiij4 
Item, Receyued for the clerkes wages as ‘yt apperithe by 

the prykyng Byll Summa. ij"! 
Item, Receyued money that was gadyrd in the parishe by 

the weke Byll . ‘ xxilij® ix? 
Item, Receyued fora bord . 


Item, Receyued gadyrd at large the xx day of octobre. jij’ vj 


Item, Receyued of Sir Thomas for the lombard . 
Item, Receyued for a quarter Rent of the churche house 


endyng at myhelmas xvj* viij4 
Item, Receyued gadyrd by the prikyng byll for the clerkes 

wages for a quarter endyng at Mihelmas A° 1521 xv* 
Item, Receyued on sainct andrews day . -xvjs iiij¢ 


Summa Receyued xiiij!! v* viij4 


Money paid By the said wardens in the tym of thys accompte. 
ffirste, paid for settyng vp of the Copyns ston one the 


churche yerd wall . > xxij* 
Item, paid to a laborer for the same -4 
Item, paid for Cariage of the same ston , ° . ‘ x? 
Item, paid to a mason & ij laddes for the wages . . vij® x4 ob. 
Item, paid to ij laborers . 
Item, paid to owre clerk xvj4 


Item, paid to the Conducte for di. yeres wages . 
Item, for stones that were set out of Robert Wylkyns 


[The sum opposite this last entry is crossed out. ] 


Item, paid fora Cord forthe mason . 
Item, paid to the Raker forthe yere . . viij* 
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Item, payd for Bordyng of flores in the steple 
Item, paid for Cariage ofthe gyn . iiij* 


Item, paid forbokeram and Canvas’, xiiij¢ 
Item, paid for Bred Ale and wyn on the ix day of may 
and on the dedicacion da xé 


Item, for of Rubyshe oute of the churche js 


paid to an organ pleyer xvijé 
Item, paid to John _— wyf for mendyng of surplices 
viij4 
Item, paid for sewyn on of the parelles vppon albes iiij4 
ltem, for ij Burdens of Russhes_ iiij* 
Item, paid for garlondes on Corpus Cristi 
Item, paid for Cariage of Rubyshe 
Item, paid on holy thursday for garlondes . . 
Item, paid fora Cord forthe pascall . . . . ij4 
TH Item, paid for palme ewe & Box & cakes, ° v? ob. 
| Item, paid for Coles Bred and Ale & for ne ng of the 
sepulcre xd 
Item, paid for scowryng “of the churche laten. iiij4 
| Item, paid for Cariage of Rubyshe vigt 
iV Item, paid to Thomas owre clerke for hys yeres wages . xxxv* 
a Item, paid to Burtons wif for makyng of wex & for wast —v* 
Item, paid to doctor Alen, 
| Summa of thys syd y!! xj¢ ob. 
Item, paid for Cariage of Rubyshe te xé 
Item, paidin Ernesttothe Conducte . . . . 
Item, paid in Ernest tothe Clerke. 
Item, paid to an organ pleyer xiiij4 
Item, paid for pavyng in the churche lane. ij® 
Item, paid for Oyll forthe lampe . xx 
Item, for Tallow Candyll xxiiij” at the Ib. Summa ij* vj? 
| Item, paid for holy and yvy 
\ Item, paid for a pyke wiche was gyven to the Juge for 
ma the suet of the house xviij4 
TE Item, paid for viij Burdens of Russhes set a dyvers tyms xiiij@ 
i Item, paid for Cariage of russhes that were gyven . ij¢ 
Item, paid to Doctor Reynes . vj* viij4 
Item, paid to another doctor . 
teh Item, paid for the quit Rent of the churehe house . viij* 
Item, paid to Dr anothertym . vil 
Item, paid to the masons and laborers for iij wekes . 7 
PE Item, paid for na vj* 
eee Item, paid to Thomas sherman for mendy ng of the 


q } , churche Dore & for makyng of the steps a he the 
font & forthe pew . ij* x4 
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Item, paid for mendyng of surpleces to cristofer tailers wif 
& toosborns wif ‘ xij! 
Item, paid for the obit of Julyan fayrehed . . 
Item, paid for wasshyng all the yere 
Item, paid to lawles wex chaundeler for wex that was for 
the churche hallowing as apperithe by hys byll . vj" 
Item, paid to the clerk for hys wages. vii? 


Summa of this sid vj!i vijs iij¢ 


Item, paid for hey vj‘ 
Item, paid for makyng of the prikyng byll for the clerkes 

Item, paid for wrytyng of thysaccompnt x? 


Item, payd for ij Bordes for to vnder plate the vpper Roff 


Item, paid for yrn werke for the Canapy to hang in the 

sacrament & for the lyne . iij* ob, 
Item, for Cundellesij Ib, ij@ 
Item, paid for formes ij’ 
Item, paid to the lyman for iiij C. lym . . 
Item, paid for a dore for the torches & for the henges_. xij? 


Summa xlix® x4 ob, 
Summa Totalis xiiij!! iiijs j4 
Receyued xiiij'! 
And so Rest Clere to the Churche of thys Accompt xix 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
ARCHDEACON HARRISON’S CHARGE, 


As it has always been the practice of this Magazine to abstain 
from making any observations on Visitation Charges, we are 
assured that we shall not be expected by our readers to deviate 
on the present occasion from a rule which was well considered 
at the first, and whose propriety and wisdom has since been 
abundantly proved by experience. Otherwise, there are obvi- 
ously many reflections which one would have felt disposed to 
make on the recent Charge of Archdeacon Harrison, of which 
We propose to lay a considerable part before our readers, From 
the long and confidential intercourse necessarily resulting from 
his official connexion and residence, no person had enjoyed 
greater opportunities than the Archdeacon, of appreciating the 
virtues of the late Primate. This fact alone would render it 
Vou, XXXIV.—July, 1848, D 
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unnecessary that we should offer any apology to our readers on 
account of the length of the extract we have made; and indeed, F 
we doubt not, will make the delineation the Archdeacon has 7 
given of the character of this venerated prelate,a much more | 
acceptable and interesting communication than any we could 


| ie furnish on any other subject, to all to whom it may not be con- 
4 wl venient to refer to the Charge itself. 

The Charge is entitled “The Remembrance of a Departed 
Spiritual Guide and Ruler.” In the commencement, the Arch- 
- Ai deacon reminds the clergy that this was the year of the Arch- 7 
tb By bishop’s ordinary visitation, and that it was in consequence of © 
fs Pe the Archbishop's death, and of the present Primate having © 

hh fA thought it more advisable to postpone his primary visitation 

- 1 : until next year, the ordinary visitation of the Archdeacon was 

: ae not suspended. He then proceeds to state his intention to avail 

it ie himself of the opportunity of recalling to their remembrance the 


“words which” had been “spoken before” by their departed © 
spiritual ruler, as well as “the circumstances of difficulty and 7 
danger which ealled them forth ;” and “the pattern of deep 
personal piety and pastoral care, which, as exhibited in him, [ 
made him so bright and eminent as an ‘ ensample to the flock.” 7 
The subject is treated in the following extract, which contains | 
the greater part of the Charge, and which it will be unnecessary 


re 


‘ UA ene to interrupt by any observations of our own. 
4G nie Y “It would, however, I deeply feel, be indeed a presumptuous under- 

; ra) Gye taking were I to take in hand anything that would pretend to be a 
bee i ee complete delineation of endowments and qualities like those possessed © 
2 i) ee by him whom we have lost. No one can possibly estimate the difficulty 7 
ug a aa of such an attempt, in the same degree with those whose privilege it 7 
a a hie has been to be admitted to more familiar converse with his powers of © 
wll aie intellect, and to a nearer view of his principles of conduct, and the | 
e ete practice of his daily life. It is, indeed, comparatively easy to catch | 
" i the bold outline, or the strongly marked expression, of a mind and © 
- ae spirit distinguished by some one, or some few, leading points of 

3 ee character. But it is far otherwise, where that which strikes even the 

- 1) casual observer is a certain symmetry of proportion and harmony, 

a Hat by which individual features are lost in the general effect of the whole. 

4 Tt And, in a case where the painter, with all his skill, has scarcely been 

; 1 able to transfer to his canvass the fvll expression of the outward 

| 1) lineaments of the countenance, as it dwells in the memory of those 

} who were most familiar with its varied lights, difficult indeed and 
“4 ‘| hopeless were the task of him who would attempt, especially within 

7 Tune narrow compass, to delineate with the pen the yet more remarkably 


diversified impressions of the mind and spirit which moved within. 
My own hand, I shall readily be believed when I say it, would shrink 
unfeignedly from such a task in utter weakness and trembling. But 
to call up to remembrance an image which to so many among you, 
my reverend brethren, has been made familiar by the intercourse, | 


| 
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official or private, of many years,—to some among you, by relations 
subsisting throughout the whole period, the all but twenty years, of 
his going in and out among you; and in the minds of all, I am well 
assured, associated with some pleasing recollection or other,—this is 
an easier task; and one in regard to which, the few words to which 
I must necessarily confine myself on an occasion like the present, 
will serve sufficiently to suggest the memories they would recal— 
yra 

« Of the benevolence and tenderness of heart, which so remarkably 
distinguished the archbishop; the kindly affection, the unwillingness 
to inflict pain or cause a wound, unless duty absolutely required it ; 
of that spirit of Christian love which ‘suffereth long and is kind,’ 
which ‘ beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things ;,—of this spirit shed abroad, in large and over- 
flowing measure, over all that he said or did, it is superfluous for me 
to speak: for none could look upon the beaming countenance, and 
not see these things written there in characters ‘known and read of 
all men.’ And not less manifest was his attainment of that without 
which true charity can never so establish her supreme sway—I mean 
the habitual self-government of the subdued and well regulated mind ; 
which was not less clearly revealed in the outward lineaments than was 
the spirit of benevolence and love to others; the placid temper which 
bore witness to vigilant self-discipline ; for it was no mere accom- 
paniment of constitutional insensibility or indifference, but in reality 
held sovereign control over a more than ordinary keenness of feeling, 
and quick susceptibility of impression. And, as the natural result of 
the perfect self-government thus acquired, there was unequivocally 
marked the presence of peace within, unruffled amidst manifold dis- 
quiet, imperturbable amidst many provocations. 

“ And the foundation of that perfect charity, and of this inward 
peace, which both bore witness to its presence and tended to produce it, 
was laid in genuine, unfeigned humility. ‘ Charity,’ saith the apostle, 
‘vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up; doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own,’ and therefore again, ‘is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil.’ That which was pre-eminently characteristic of 
our archbishop was an humble-mindedness, a meekness and lowliness 
of heart, which, perfecting into the highest Christian grace the genuine 
growth of natural kindliness and benevolence of feeling, made him, 
in the special sense of the term ‘meekness,’ willing to endure wrong, 
slow to resent or to realize an injury, easily dismissing the recollection 
of it. And this is the very character of which the apostle, in another 
place, has thus traced the outline; humility being, as it were, the 
centre grace, charity the crowning virtue, and the result of all, that 
heavenly peace of mind which has God for its Author, and heaven 
for its home. ‘Put on therefore,’ saith he, ‘as the elect of God, 
holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long suffering ; forbearing one another, and forgiving one 
another, if any man have a quarrel against any: even as Christ 
forgave you, so also do ye. And above all these things put on 
charity, which is the bond of perfectness. And let the peace of God 
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rule in your hearts.’ And if these were the striking features of the 
character of our departed father, even to the eye of the casual 
observer, the ‘mind’ which was in him could not be essentially other 
than that ‘which was also in Christ Jesus,"—in Him who, Himself 
our Divine and perfect Exemplar, hath said to His disciples, ‘Learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls,’ 

“ But as the kindness and benevolence of heart of which we have 
been speaking, was something very different from mere easiness of 
natural temper, so also was the meek humility something which was 
perfectly consistent with—nay, rather, which naturally produced, as 
its inseparable result,—a peculiar, indescribable dignity. ‘There was, 
in fact, in him that entire forgetfulness of self which has in it the 
very essential character of dignity, inasmuch as the individual is 
altogether lost sight of, in comparison with the sacred and responsible 
office with which he is invested. 

“It was truly observed of another eniinent prelate of our own 
times, one who immediately followed the deceased archbishop in the 
chair of divinity at Oxford, and for many years adorned the. same 
episcopal bench with him—TI allude to the late Bishop of Durham,— 
that, ‘though usually gentle and condescending in his manners to men 
of all conditions who approached him, he evidently maintained an 
habitual self-respect, and remembrance of what was due to his high 
station ; preventing, or repelling with a proper severity, the approaches 
of unbecoming familiarity.’ And of our venerated primate it might 
with great truth be said, that never, through any excess of natural 
kindness of feeling or humbleness of mind, did he suffer that to be 
lightly regarded, or robbed of its due respect, which he held not for 
himself, but for the Church of God,—for her due honour and dignity, 
and for the benefit of the Christian state, which it has been the duty 
and the privilege of the Church in England, for ages past, to con- 
secrate and sanctify. There was no barrier of repulsiveness of manner, 

of earthly haughtiness or pride ; but yet so was the place whereon he 
stood ever guarded by the undefined, yet not unfelt, sense of respect 
which his presence inspired, that no liberty could easily be taken 
with the person or the office of the primate and metropolitan of 
Canterbury. 

“And if I may refer again to what has been well remarked, in 
regard to him who was the last Count Palatine of the chief bishopric 
of the northern province, that, ‘on taking possession of the princely 
see of Durham, he’ could ‘at once gracefully assume his station at 
the head of the nobility and gentry of the Palatinate ;’ that ‘ he 
instantly showed himself noble, as if he had been nobly born and 
educated, instead of having been raised to nobility from an inferior 
rank ;’ and in particular that, ‘on his public days, he did the honours 
of Auckland Castle with a liberal hospitality, and dignified courtesy 
and propriety, which elicited universal admiration ;’ 1 need not point 
out how pre-eminently this was true of him of whom we may say, © 
in the language which the biographer of Bishop Van Mildert has 
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employed in regard to Aim, that ‘ it was felt by all honest men, of 
every class and party, that, when he was struck by death, a prince 
and a great man, and one not less good than great, fell that day in 
Israel.’ If our archbishop had committed to him the administration 
of a princely revenue, he had a princely heart wherewith to administer 
it: and he administered it faithfully and wisely, with no view to the 
mere gratification of personal indulgence, or pleasure in earthly 

mp or state; but as one who had been called, in the provi- 
dence of God, not to the untitled, unendowed bishopric of early 
times, of days of poverty or persecution,—an office which verily 
hath its own dignity and its own reward,—but to a position 
in which that same Supreme Providence had hidden him take his 
place next to the princes of the blood royal of England; to stand 
there as a witness, meek and holy, for the kingdom which, in its 
essence and in its origin, ‘is not of this world ;'\—the kingdom which 
wars not with weapons of carnal warfare, enrols not earthly armies, 
nor forms leagues of worldly policy ; but which has nevertheless its 
own princely diadems and its own sceptres of spiritual rule, ordained 
of Him who said to His Church of old, ‘ Instead of thy fathers shall 
be thy children, whom thou mayest make princes in all the earth,’ 

“In our departed primate there was no love of secular pomp, of 

outward form or ceremony, for its own sake; nay, rather, to his 
peculiar simplicity of mind and feeling, these things were essentially 
unwelcome or even irksome: but he put them on in that very self- 
forgetting simplicity, because they were the established appendages 
of his office, and he would not have an undue importance unwittingly 
attached to them even by a reluctance in wearing them. And as 
regards particularly his public days at Lambeth, while he exhibited in 
them a princely magnificence, and it was a striking sight to see there 
the highest in rank, from the members of the royal house downward, 
the most distinguished by station and office, the merchant-princes of 
England, and her honourable of all estates, paying their graceful 
homage to the chief spiritual ruler of the Church, kneeling with him 
in his chapel, or sitting around his board; he gladly availed himself, 
now five years ago, of the opportunity which seemed to be afforded 
by his severe illness, in the preceding year, to discontinue his public 
days; desirous, thereby, moreover, to relieve his future successor 
from any invidiousness or difficulty in giving up that which, with 
diminished revenues, it would be impossible or inconvenient to main- 
tain. No man ever less loved, for its own sake, pomp or state or 
worldly attendance : so little, indeed, did he care to be ministered to, 
and so unpleasant to him was overmuch observance, that it required 
even something of the skill which dutiful affection would teach, to be 
able to render him any service in attendance on his person. 

“ But if a peculiar and inimitable dignity was combined, in perfect 
harmony, with the singular humility and meekness which characterized 
our lamented primate, not less remarkably was the pre-eminent gentle- 
ness and amiability of his character united with extraordinary firm- 
ness. This part of his character was, perhaps, less generally under- 
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stood, and less fully appreciated ; but, on a nearer view, it was not 
less striking than the former. There was, in reality, that within him 
which the Roman poet would have recognised as constituting the 


* Justum et tenacem propositi virum.’ 


** He was deliberate and slow, as men would account it, in taking 
his ground ; he was cautious in surveying it in all its bearings, its 
strength and its weakness, its advantages and its disadvantages ; but 
when once he had taken it, having fully convinced himself that it was 
maintainable, and the right position to take, he was not to be easily 
dislodged from it. ‘It was this firmness of character,’—I quote the 
words of a public journal, rather than employ my own ; for, in bear- 
ing witness to points of excellence, the vox populi seldom errs, while, 
in pointing out defects and errors, it is continually found, by those 
who are more fully informed of facts and circumstances, to be as 
chargeable alike with incorrectness and uncharitableness—‘ it was 
this firmness of character, united with great perspicacity of judgment, 
which raised his character year by year; till, latterly, the moral 
weight and power belonging to this apparently feeble and timid man 
was quite prodigious. It became fully understood, that the hesitation 
and timorous shrinking which was seen, gave a very wrong idea of 
the power of mind and soul which was not seen. So far from being 
really fearful and backward,’ I am quoting still from the same state- 
ment, ‘the archbishop was a man of extraordinary courage, when he 
had gained a clear view of his duty. Never did he hesitate, or hang 
back, when duty called him to a leading position. In his opposition 
to the Romish Relief Bill of 1829, to the Reform Bill, and to the 
Education Scheme of 1839, he showed his independence of states- 
men, and his promptitude whenever a necessity for his interference 
appeared. The last instance, it is added, ‘showed also the vast 
power which his character had given him. In a vote of complaint, 
addressed to the Sovereign, against her ministers, the House of Lords 
(July 5, 1839) supported the archbishop by the immense majority of 
229 against 118.’ 

“In regard to the first-mentioned of these occasions, the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act, it is to be observed, that the archbishop 
gave on that occasion the same determined opposition to the Roman 
Catholic claims, which he had uniformly given, since first he took 
his seat in the House of Lords as Bishop of London, And it was 
‘within eight months of his elevation to the chair of St. Austin,’ to 
quote the language of another journalist in his notice of the deceased 
primate, ‘that he protested against the policy of the minister from 
whom he had received his appointment; and when the principle of 
the great government measure of that year (the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill of 1829) came under discussion in the House of Lords, 
he moved that the Bill be read a second time that day six months. 
Our primate said, that ‘at his consecration he had sworn to stand by 
the Church of England.’ His post as ecclesiastical leader required,’ 
I am still continuing quotation, ‘that he should exalt his ‘ mitred 
front in courts and parliaments,’ indifferent to the power of minister 
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er monarch. Respectful to both, but fearless of either,’—for this is 
the description truly given of him in regard to both—he would, iu 
the spirit of that true loyalty which Christianity teaches, and which 
the church of England has ever exhibited, lend, to the utmost of his 
power, the support of religion to the fabric of civil government: but 
when calumny and suspicion have done their worst, they have failed 
to prove that Cesar, or Cesar’s throne, ever obtained from his lips, 
or at his hands, the homage or the obedience which were God's, 

«« But not only in opposing various governments, whether Whig 
or Tory,’—I quote again the language of the statement first referred 
to,—‘ did the archbishop’s courage appear: his assent and co- 
operation was sometimes as bold an act as his opposition could have 
been. For instance,’ it is asked, ‘what man of a weak or trembling 
mind would ever have yielded a ready and entire assent to the 
Ecclesiastical Commission and its measures? None but a prelate of 
the most masculine character would ever,’ it is added, ‘ have con- 
sented, at a few weeks’ notice, to so vast and momentous a reform,’ 
In regard, however, to this point,—an important one in the public 
life ot the late archbishop,—it must be stated more particularly, that 
it presents the most prominent instance in which his firmness in 
maintaining the position which he had once advisedly taken up, was 
exceeded only by the deliberate—I may say, the resolute—caution 
which he showed before he would occupy it. 

“It were needless, one might suppose, but I should rather say it is 
necessary now, since things past are so soon forgotten, to recal to 
your recollection the innumerable swarm (for no other term will 
describe it) of schemes of church reform, which followed quickly 
upon the carrying of reform in Parliament. Plans of every kind, 
affecting not merely the temporalities, but the formularies, the 
Liturgy, the doctrines, the discipline of the church, were daily ap- 
pearing : and those who had very vague notions indeed, as to what 
should be the character or the extent of the reform to be effected, 
were loud in the expression of the opinion, so common on such 
occasions, that, at all events, something must be done. In the midst 
of all this clamour,—amidst the urgency of those who considered 
themselves the warmest friends of the church, as well as of its 
bitterest foes,—the archbishop would do nothing. In his judgment, 
it was not a time to take any step, when men’s minds were in so 
great a ferment, and it was too probable, or certain, that, when once 
changes were in hand, the most rash alterations would be made. He 
did what in him lay to still the prevailing excitement, by giving reason 
to believe that he had the whole subject under his careful con- 
sideration ; and, happily for the church and for the country, there 
was that general confidence felt in his strict integrity of purpose, his 
practical experience, his singular wisdom and prudence, and his 
earnest and strong desire to correct whatever was really faulty, and 
to supply the things that were wanting, that he prevailed to stave off 
the crisis ; and awaited the time when, in his judgment, these matters 
might more safely be arranged. When that time arrived, he felt 
himself called upon to redeem his pledge; and he did it with ro 
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ordinary boldness; not shrinking from the foremost post of respon- 
sibility in regard to the measures which he thought it right to 
sanction and recommend. And when, subsequently, a feeling had 
been successfully awakened, in opposition to the recommendations of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, in regard to one point in particular, 
which, in the first instance, had been allowed to go by default; it 
appeared, to the surprise of many, that he whose sympathies were 
presumed to be, more strongly than that of others, on the side of 
preservation rather than of change, was least willing of all to yield to 
pressure from without; though it came now in a different direction, 
and with better signs for the church, and with a zeal in her cause 
which could not but make it painful, obnoxious, and unpopular, to 
seem to stand against it. 

“ His tenacity of purpose, in this instance, was the result of un- 
bending justice and high sense of honour: even for the church's 
apparent interests, he would not appear to wish, in a moment of 
somewhat recovered strength, to depart from conditions made in the 
time of danger. And his high principle was not unrewarded. If 
the principality of Wales obtained her earnest desire, and that of 
those throughout the country who felt for her, and for the church in 
her, in the preservation, in their distinctness and integrity, of her 
two ancient northern sees, it was purchased by no inconsistency or 
vacillation in the primate: it was the minister of state who was found 
willing to concede the point. And the general satisfaction which 
that concession gave, was qualified by no apprehension, as it would 
otherwise have been, of a perilous re-opening of questions which 
might endanger the further strengthening of the episcopate, as well 
as the maintenance of our cathedral churches. 

“And thus the primate never lost for the church that vantage- 
ground to which he pointed in his Visitation Charge of 1840, when 
he expressed his opinion in reference to the ‘ Ecclesiastical Duties 
and Revenues Act,’ then recently passed, that, ‘if the views enter- 
tained by its promoters’ were ‘ realized, the church, when assailed on 
future occasions,’ would ‘find herself in a strong position, Her 
defenders,’ he said, ‘ will appeal to the improvement in the spiritual 
condition of the people, which has been effected at her expense; they 
will show that the funds which remain for the sustentation of the 
magnificent fabrics’ of the cathedrals, ‘and the maintenance of the 
establishments, have been calculated on the lowest scale consistent 
with the due celebration of the solemn services of religion ; and that 
the rewards of eminent learning and piety have been more largely 
reduced in number and value, than, under circumstances of less 
pressing necessity, might have been thought desirable. They will 
protest against the injustice and impolicy of disturbing an arrange- 
ment, prepared after careful inquiry and mature deliberation, and 
confirmed by the authority of the state. They will call in the aid of 
the numerous friends of religion and order, to secure the peace of 
the church, and protect her from factious violence or sacrilegious 
rapacity. Their arguments will, make the greater impression, as 
being evidently founded in truth; and our means of resistance will 
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be available in their fullest extent, when we have no vulnerable parts 
to defend.” To state thus much is due, in simple justice to that un- 
bending integrity and high sense of honour in the archbishop, which 
would never violate what he regarded as his plighted faith. And 
assuredly, on the ground resolutely taken by his meek spirit, upon 
full and deliberate consideration of the whole subject, in concert with 
the authorities of the state, the invisible strength of injured right 
would plead mightily on high, in the church's cause, if the measures 
which he sanctioned as a final arrangement should ever be wrongfully 
enlisted on the side of the enemy or the oppressor. , 

‘In illustration, however, of the point of character which we are 
now considering,—the moral courage, and, let me add, the physical 
courage also, which distinguished the late archbishop,—I would refer 
to the language of his Primary Charge, as delivered at Canterbury in 
August, 1832; reminding you only, that it was on the night before 
its delivery, that, in the streets of his own metropolitical city, the 
archbishop was exposed to a tumultuous and violent attack, which 
was unhappily but too characteristic of the spirit then abroad. Under 
such circumstances, however, he did not shrink from the avowal of 
the principles on which he intended to act for the preservation and 
strengthening of our ecclesiastical institutions. ‘Our forefathers,’ 
he said, ‘though they well understood the nature and value of a 
simple and spiritual worship, were of this opinion,’—that our cathe- 
dral corporations added much, not only ‘to the dignity,’ but also ‘to 
the usefulness of our national establishment ;'—‘ and while they abo- 
lished useless foundations, and expelled from their churches the gaudy 
decorations and: ceremonial pageantry, which diverted the attention 
of the people from the proper objects of devotion, they deemed it 
conducive to the honour of God, to preserve many cathedral and 
collegiate churches, with ample endowments, under the keeping of 
bodies of clergy, to whom, from their qualifications and circumstances, 
the due performance of the service, and the care of the fabric, might 
safely be trusted. Regardless of the opposition which they had to 
encounter on this head, the monarchs and statesmen of those days,’ 
he continued, ‘ were-nct to be moved from their purpose. In a later 
age, when these sacred edifices had been profaned and defaced, the 
clergy dispersed, and the property alienated, by fanatical fury and 
rapacity, the government, though under strong temptations of avarice, 
and having little to fear from resistance, continued to act on the same 
principle. It would, indeed, have been little to the credit,’ he went 
on to say, ‘ofa nation so highly favoured by Providence with tem- 
poral blessings, to have seized on revenues, which had been appro- 
priated to the service of God by the piety of less opulent ages. And,’ 
he added, ‘I trust the time will never arrive, when either religious 
prejudice, or philosophical theory, or avidity concealing its baseness 
under pretences of public good, will be suffered to triumph in the 
destruction of these establishments.’ And then, speaking of the 
‘venerable pile’ of his own metropolitical church, and of ‘ the testi- 
mony’ which it bore ‘ to the liberality and piety of those who, regard- 
less of personal interests,’ had then ‘ planned and conducted the work 
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of restoring it to its original beauty,’* he offered the heartfelt prayer, 
‘ May the hymn and the anthem never cease to resound through its 
clustering columns and vaulted roofs, whilst its lofty towers proclaim 
to the stranger who visits the land, that the present generation are 
no less sincere than their fathers in their veneration for the national 
religion! May it never again be polluted by the invasion of sacri- 
lege, nor yield up to the spoiler the treasures which afford the means 
of its preservation !' 

“In a subsequent part of his Charge, in enforcing the importance 
of a good example to be exhibited in the lives of the clergy, the 
archbishop thus addressed you, in language which bears closely upon 
the points of character, and principles of conduct, which we have 
been contemplating as exemplified in himself. ‘In regard,’ he said, 
‘to one description of Christian virtues, humility, meekness, and 
patience, the charity that suffereth long, and is not easily provoked, 
we are now more especially under trial. Contempt, insult, and con- 
tumely have been unsparingly heaped on our order and persons : with 
what justice, it becomes those to consider who, from the impulse of 
political feeling, or in their zeal against abuses of which they assume 
the reality, have thought themselves justified in conduct as directly 
at variance with Christian charity, as with the rules of civilized 
society. But be their motives better or worse, the Spirit, to which 
we look for direction, hath expressly commanded us not to return 
railing for railing, or cursing for cursing, but, contrarywise, blessing. 
Our ever blessed Master and Lord, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again ; and his example is a law to his disciples. . . . . . We 
have hitherto acted on the principle of forbearance, and, if not over- 
come by provocation, we may hope in the end to reap the advantage 
in the gradual abatement of violence, and the revival of a better feel- 
ing’—anticipations, it may be added, which were happily realized. 

“* At the same time,’ after some further remarks, the archbishop 
went on to say, ‘I am far from insensible to the dangers which 
threaten our establishment, nor can I view the position in which we 
are placed without serious concern and apprehension. In the Sister 
Island a plan has been organized’—it will be recollected that the date 
of the charge was 1832—< for the subversion of the Irish branch of 
our church by the general spoliation of its property ; and, humanly 
speaking, nothing short of determined support on the part of the 
government, can preserve it from utter ruin. That support has been 
given, and will, I trust, be continued, for the sake of the Protestant 
faith, for the sake of a clergy pre-eminent in learning and piety, for 
the sake of the population of Ireland, who are benefited, without 
distinction of creeds, by the light of their example and the aid of 


“* The archbishop subjoined in a note,—‘The amount of expenditure on the 
repairs and decorations of the cathedral, since the year 1822, when the larger 
works were begun, exceeds 29,0002 To this must be added the expense of re- 
building the Arundel Tower, for which purpose the chapter is empowered by Act 
of Parliament to raise 25,000/. by way of loan. Of this sum 20,000/. has already 
been borrowed, and the remainder will probably be required for the completion of 
the work.’ It should be added that the whole amount was eventually borrowed, 
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their bounty ; and who, when they are swept away, will at once be 
consigned to a perpetuity of ignorance and error. I will not enter at 
length,’ the archbishop went on to say, ‘on this distressing subject ;_ 
but I could not pass without notice the cruel and unmerited suf- 
ferings of a great body of Christian ministers, with whom we are 
connected as brethren, by unity of faith, by sympathy of feeling, and 
by identity of interests. How soon the spirit of persecution and 
rapine, which has seized upon them as its first victims, will avow its 
designs in this island, it is not perhaps easy to determine: but when 
we are sure that our enemies are employed with unwearied activity 
in collecting means and concerting plans of attack, we shall grossly 
fail in our duty, if, with a conviction on our minds that the interests 
of religion, morality, and social order are deeply concerned in the 
preservation of our church establishment, we make no preparation 
for defence.’ 

“ With immediate reference to the questions then afloat, amidst 
‘great diversity of sentiment,’ ‘in respect to the measures best valcu- 
lated to meet the present emergency, and settle the church on a 
secure footing,’ the archbishop said, ‘ I can truly aver, that from the 
hour in which I was called to an office, at all times of most awful 
responsibility, and more especially in these days of trial and rebuke, 
my attention has been fixed on the subject, and with an earnest desire 
for the correction of abuses, and the removal of blemishes, yet with 
an anxious sense of the dangers attending a single false step. The 
church, like all institutions under the direction of man, has unques- 
tionably defects and imperfections. But that which at first sight 
offends, is not. always wrong. Parts which, singly considered, are 
supposed to be faulty, may be found, on a larger survey, to possess a 
relative excellence, and to contribute, by their bearings on the whole 
of the system, to a beneficial result. A system again, far short of 
theoretic perfection, may be exquisitely adapted to the combinations 
of circumstances in this mixed state of things. In respect to the 
conduct of affairs more especially some allowance is necessary ; and 
things really objectionable may possibly be altered for the worse, if 
we forget that perfection in wisdom and virtue is not the lot of man. 
With these reflections present to my mind,’ the archbishop continued, 
‘and looking to the claims of our church to just veneration, from 
the character of its clergy, and the services they have rendered to 
religion, to liberty, and to literature ; from the beneficial influence of 
its principles on the institutions, the laws, and the manners of the 
country ; and from its prominent station as the bulwark of Protest- 
antism in the Christian world, I am unwilling to hazard its safety by 
rash innovation, nor could I venture to act without full consideration 
of the probable consequences of any given change. These feelings 
have rendered me cautious, but, I trust, not inactive. Availing my- 
self of useful suggestions from every quarter, I have made it my 
object not only to devise effectual remedies for real and acknowledged 
evils, but to remove all grounds of a dissatisfaction which, whether 
founded on reason or not, has a tendency to defeat the success of our 
spiritual labours. And though my progress has met with obstructions 
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from various causes, and especially from political excitement absorb- 
ing all other interests, | have seen nothing as yet to deter me from 
continuing my exertions in pursuit of the greatest attainable good 
by the least violent methods, Whatever course I may take, I antici- 
pate strong opposition, amidst the conflict of opinions which ne man 
can have failed to observe who has paid the slightest attention to the 
various projects which have issued from the press in regard to the 
concerns of the church. 

“ Referring, further, to the Commission of Enquiry which had then 
at length been recently issued by the crown, with a view to ascertain 
the actual revenues of the church, amidst the ‘ accounts, highly ex- 
aggerated,’ which had ‘ been circulated through the country in every 
form,’ the archbishop observed, ‘ When the object of this commission 
has been accomplished, it will be the proper time to consider what 
regulations, if any, are advisable in respect of church property. . . . 
As far as I am concerned, | could never approve of innovations sub- 
versive of the constitution of our church, or at variance with the 
principles of justice.’ 

“It was the confidence inspired by the existence of these feel- 
ings, and principles of action, in the chief spiritual ruler of the 
church, which mitigated, as far as was possible, the evils attending 
on changes which, in the then state of political parties, to whichever 
side men looked, all thinking persons saw to be inevitable. If 


questions of no ordinary difficulty were involved even in the great . 


guiding ‘principles of justice,’ they knew well that the presiding 
mind was one in which the various considerations which were tu be 
taken into account would be weighed in equal scales; and that, what- 
ever were the conclusion arrived at,—whether, amidst the diversity 
of opinions abroad, it commended itself or not to the individual 
judgment, or to general acceptance,—it was, at all events, the result 
of honest conviction; and that, in the words of one of his eminent 
predecessors, whom in some points of mind and character our 
venerated primate resembled not a little, Archbishop Sancroft, he 
could truly say, ‘What I have done, I have done in the integrity of 
my heart; indeed in the great integrity of my heart.’ 

* Meanwhile, in regard to that which had been the most formidable 
part of the cry for church reform, viz. the agitation of the question 
of alteration of our Formularies and Liturgy, the fear of which had 
united the great body of the clergy, and of the zealous laity of the 
church, to a vast number, in addresses to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; it is aorvsome | matter of deep thankfulness to us all, to be 
enabled to look back upon the security which was given to us from 
the restless spirit of change, in the steadfastness of our primate. He 
has been known to declare that, whatever changes he might think 
expedient or necessary in regard to the temporalities of the church, 
he would sanction none in her doctrines and formularies. And while 
he was prepared firmly to stand by these, and his firmness discouraged 
schemes of alteration, he was not less solicitous to preserve that free 
scope for diversity of opinion and feeling, on minor points, which the 
church has desired to leave to her faithful children, He strongly 
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deprecated, and uniformly discountenanced, the attempt to introduce, 
in whatever way, narrower terms of communion, or to set a precedent, 
amidst the eager contentions of rival parties, of a mode of procedure 
which could, in his opinion, ultimately establish nothing else than a 
system of mutual proscription in the church, and the destruction of 
charity amongst her members. 

«“ And how carefully he studied by all means in his power to pro- 
mote the cause of peace in the church at large, I need not take pains 
to remind you. He possessed in an eminent degree that to which 
the biographer of the sainted Hooker,—that model of the true Eng- 
lish churchman and pastor,—assigns the third place in the group with 


his remarkable meekness, and his godly simplicity,’ viz. ‘ his Christian 


moderation,’—a virtue which is, indeed, emphatically one of those 
which, in every sense, ‘ bring peace at the last.’* ‘In speaking of 
peace,’ however, as the archbishop expressed himself in his latest 
Charge, he was ‘far from desiring its establishment by any com- 
promise of principle, or sacrifice of truth. The peace to which L 
look,’ he went on to say, ‘ which alone can be useful, alone can be 
lasting, will be found in adherence to the church, and in the deter- 
mination of the ministers of the church to act cordially together in 
the discharge of the duties assigned to their several stations, abstain- 
ing from unprofitable controversies, or, if there needs must be 
differences, discussing the matters in question in a peaceable temper, 
and with no other object than the desire of elucidating the truth.’ 

“ But I must not dwell longer upon the features of the character, 
which we have been contemplating thus far as it exhibited, in its 
several forms of manifestation, that one ‘most excellent gift of 
charity, which is the very bond of peace and of all virtues.’ What 
has now been said may serve to recal some, at least, of the recollec- 
tions which will occupy your thoughts, when you ‘remember’ him 
who so lately, and so long, had ‘ the rule over you,’ and hath ‘spoken 
unto you,’ ‘by word, but more powerfully still by ‘ good example,’ 


“*T cannot refrain from subjoining, in regard to this point, the felicitous expression, 
My Sir Thomas Acland, of warm and genuine feeling, in seconding the resolution 
of thanks to the archbishop, at the last anniversary of the National Society. ‘ It is 
nearly forty years,’ he oak ‘since, as a youth, I had the pleasure of witnessing the 
benignant influence of your grace’s kinduess, in the first public office you undertook, 
in the University to which I had the honour to belong; and from that day to the 
present, I have an opportunity, in common with all classes of my countrymen, 
of witnessing the progressive development of those mild influences over the church, 
and, with gratitude I acknowledge further, over the whole land. And, in addition 
to this, there is a higher chord, which my hand is incompetent to strike, which 
commands almost veneration from the hearts of churchmen and of Christians ; there is 
one thing which those who feel (and who is not obliged to feel, and to take to heart?) 
the trouble of these, I will not say, more troublous than other times; for when was 
the day, when was the period, when was the age, that had not its own difficulties ? 
~—there is one thing, I say, which it has been indeed a comfort and support to know, . 
namely, that the office of the head of the Church of England was Mee em tes in heal- 
ing our sorrows, and quenching our griefs. Your grace has had the privilege, in 
all your actions, to pour oil upon the troubled waters; and to quote from higher 
sources, “ It is like the dew of Hermon, which fell upon the hill of Sion.” May. the ~ 
omen be good ; may the unity of the Spirit, so described, retarn to us; and may the 


blessing of God—for the Lord has promised his blessing in such a case—light upon 
us for evermore,’ 
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the * word of God’—that holy word which hath for ‘the end of the 
commandment,’ ‘ charity, out of a pure heart, and of a good con- 
science, and of faith unfeigned.’ 

“But the mention of ‘the word of God,’ connecting itself in the 
apostle’s words, and in our own thoughts assuredly, my reverend 
brethren, with the office not of a chief pastor only, but of that also 
of the shepherds commissioned under him, opens a wide field of 
memory in regard to him of whom we speak. He realized in a very 
remarkable manner that which, in our ordination service, is described 
under the various expressions of being ‘studious in reading and 
learning the Scriptures,’ ‘daily reading and weighing of the Scrip- 
tures,’ ‘reading of the Holy Scriptures,’ with ‘such studies as help to 
the knowledge of the same.’ With that peculiar conformation of 
mind which led him to turn over and over again important subjects 
of thought, looking at them from every point of view, and under all 
the varying lights which time and full consideration would supply,— 
if we may adapt and apply to his case the language which Isaac 
Walton has used of that ‘learned and judicious divine’ to whose 
memory we just now reverted,—he was ‘daily assiduous in his 
studies, still enriching his quiet and capacious soul with precious 
learning,’ oftentimes ‘such as lay most remote from the track of 
common studies ;) and ‘as he was diligent in these, so he seemed 
restless in searching the scope and intention of God’s Spirit revealed 
to mankind in the sacred Scripture.’ 

“ He brought to these studies no ordinary powers of intellect. He 
possessed, in remarkable perfection of each quality, and in rare 
combination, the faculties of imagination, of memory, and judgment. 
The quickness of his imagination, so well was it controlled, hardly 
showed itself ordinarily, save in a certain characteristic pointedness, 
oftentimes, of expression, and in the exquisite feeling with which he 
entered into the finer beauties of thought and language : for in regard 
to him, too, it could be said, and in no low degree, that he was ‘ not 
a stranger to the more light and airy parts of learning,’—* poetry’ in 
particular—‘all of which he had digested and made useful.’ The 
extraordinary retentiveness of his memory continually astonished 
those who heard him, in social hours, bring forth, with such perfect 
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ease, as the conversation held on its natural flow, the products of all 

j times and ages,—the things which commonly, if men have known 

Ha Viera them familiarly (it may be) in boyhood or youth, they have long since 
Lae forgotten, and the things which ordinarily in advanced age from their 
i lea recentness leave but a faint impression. And his judgment could 
if | ot apply itself with equal exactness to greater matters or smaller ; con- 
ats ice stituting him the kind yet accurate critic, of whose aid his literary 
Rae tie friends or learned men, no less gratefully and anxiously availed 
ahah themselves, than those who sought for his counsel to guide them in 
ota important affairs of life, and posts of public responsibility ; his nice 
ua a and practised discrimination exercising itself as willingly and con- 
at _ descendingly upon the question turn of an expression, in some 

| a. ui monumental tribute designed for a departed friend, as upon the 
ae | weighty concerns which required his best and most intense con- 
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sideration, as they affected the welfare of the church, or the spiritual 
interests of the many millions of the vast empire of Britain, 

‘In the words which Bishop Jeremy Taylor has. used in regard to a | 
distinguished prelate of his own time, ‘ the Primate’ of Ireland— 
Bramhall—and which may, in no unworthy sense, be applied to the 
case of our primate, ‘ it was greatly true of him, that the single per- 
fections which make many men eminent, were united in this primate, 
and made him illustrious.’ There was not less striking a combination 
in our archbishop, in regard to intellectual powers and attainmcais, 
than in him of whom Bishop Taylor said, ‘He. was an excellent 
scholar, and rarely well accomplished, first instructed to great excel- 
lency by natural parts, and then consummated by study and experience.’ 
In early life he had not only cultivated classical literature in a high 
degree, with peculiarly refined taste, and more than ordinary critical 
acumen; he had not only made himself familiar with most of the 
languages of modern Europe, in particular the German, Italian, and 
Spanish ; but—what was rare at the time when he was a tesident at 
the University, and demands especial. notice in its connexion with 
that which was the crown of. his varied knowledge, and must -be the 
end of all our studies—he obtained such an acquaintance with Hebrew 
as gave him that keen perception of the divine beauty of the inspired 
compositions of prophets and psalmists, which contributed to make 
those sacred strains of holy prayer and praise his resource and his 
comfort to the last. And in the doctrinal, as well as the strictly 
prophetical, portions of Scripture, he was not less carefully studious. 
: His Greek Testament was the constant companion of his journeyings; 

and in his solitary walks at Addington, divesting himself, as he did, 
with singular happiness, of the disquietudes of daily business, he could 
turn his mind at once to calm meditations in wider fields of thought ; 
to deeper musings on Scripture and its varied contents, and that vast 
and comprehensive system of ‘ manifold wisdom,’ which it reveals in 
the economy of the Christian Church.* His conversation with those 
who were privileged at any time to have a share in the results of these 
his contemplations, revealed how continually and instinetively his 
mind was reverting to these and such like topics ;—to the general 
argument, perhaps, of some more obscure or recondite portion of 
Holy Writ, or to some, in particular, of the ‘things hard to be under- 
stood’ in the apostulic writings; as some new or clearer idea sug- 
gested itself to him, for the more satisfactory interpretation, or the 
more perfect elucidation, of them. 

‘It might certainly be said of him, as it was said of the primate 
already referred to, in the language of an ancient father, (Synesius,) 
quoted by Bishop Taylor, he was one who divided his life between 
his work and his book—‘ he was pepi{wy rdv Bloy ipyy cad PiPdy,’ and 
it was wonderful how easily he could pass from the one to the other. 


“* The last time of his expatiating, at all in his wonted manner, on subjects of 
this kind, which was on the evening of the first Sunday in the present year (Jan. 
2), his conversation was on this topic,—one on which he had enlarged somewhat in 
his last Charge (1844), and on the importance of which, on a large and comprehen- 
sive view of the divine order of things, he would often dwell, 
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His books bespeak the studious habits of their possessor, even to 
those who saw hir not from day to day with some one of them con- 
stantly in his hand, or spread out before him. And, in connexion 
with this point, I cannot deny myself the gratification of mentioning, 
that by his kind desire, exp in his last illness, when the disposal 
of this his valuable library was the subject. of his special consideration, 
all his learned books were given to one of his household who had 
ministered to him with something, certainly, of the affection which 
they who served him could not but feel towards such a master and 
friend—for it is due to the archbishop himself, rather than to them 
of his household, to say thus much ;—but who knew not, till that 
master and friend was gone, that he was to be privileged to possess 
so invaluable a memorial of his constant kindness and affection. And 
I may be permitted, perhaps, to add the expression of an assured con- 
fidence and hope, that if, through ‘the good hand of our God upon 
us,’ and His protecting care over us, some ‘little reviving,’ some 
interval of peace may be vouchsafed to His Church; and they who 
in past times have not been least distinguished for hard-working,— 
the divines of the Church of England,—may be enabled to pursue 
without interruption, and to bring to good effect, those studies for 
which some provision has still been left in the cathedral institutions 
of our land ;—in some degree of freedom from the distraction arising 
out of daily pressing duties, fresh difficulties continually threatening, 
and the calls, in consequence, on those especially who are in any 
office of responsibility or authority, to be ever on their watch and : 
ward ;—opportunity may yet be given to prove, that sound learning © § 
still finds a shelter and a home in the sanctuaries of the Church of 
England; and that the theories of foreign theology, which would 
sweep away the old landmarks which our fathers have set, the divine 
authority of inspired Scripture and the venerable formularies of the 
ancient faith, are as worthless in the eye of sound criticism and real 
historical research, as they are revolting to the instincts of genuine 
piety, and destructive of edification and : 

“ Thus only shall its true honour and full divine authority be pre- 
served to that most holy ‘ word of God,’ which hath been delivered 
down to us by those who themselves walked by its sacred rule, while 
they ‘had the rule over’ us, and spake unto us even as it spake to 
them ;—‘ whose faith follow.’ For where the minister of God hath 
been duly taught to ‘read, and mark, and learn, and inwardly digest ’ 
that holy Word, there grows up in him, into all maturity and heavenly 
strength, the faith which shall carry him onward to the end, with all 
the fruits of that divine faith growing in him and abounding, In the 
character of our late revered spiritual ruler, I have spoken of 
‘ charity ‘ in that comprehensive sense in which the apostle employs 
the term, and specially as grounded in Christian ‘ humility.’ But to 
go one step deeper still, 1 may say finally, quoting again the language 
of others rather than employing my own, ‘ That which formed the 
basis of his character,—and without which, indeed, such a character 
could have had no existence,—was his deep and unfeigned piety. We 
can well remember,’ the writer proceeds to say, ‘that when his name 
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was first mentioned in the metropolis, among men to whom he was 
quite unknown, and who naturally felt anxious concerning their new 
bishop, the assurance was given by an excellent judge, that ‘he had 
as mach piety as Bishop Porteus, with more learning ;'—the compari- 
son with Bishop Porteus conveying what was felt indeed to be high 
testimony. ‘The statement,’ it is-continued, ‘was found to be true. 
A residence of five-and-thirty years in or near the metropolis, where 
myriads of eyes are constantly watching the great, fully established 
his character in the judgment of all men, saving those who, being 
themselves vicious, have a natural enmity to goodness, A deep con- 
viction has long dwelt on the minds of all whose opinion was of the 
least value, that the archbishop's religion was not a mere professional 
demeanour, but a deep and solid reality. It formed, in fact, (as we 
have said,) the basis of his character, and upon it all his other excel- 
lencies securely rested.’ He was one, it may be truly added, who 
‘set God always before’ him, and therefore it was that he was ‘ not 
greatly moved ;—not to be moved from what he saw to be right ;— 
not easily ‘shaken in mind,’ or ‘ troubled,’ by opposition or difficulty, 
though he had much, at different times, in these various ways, to try 
him. There was oftentimes that by which, like ‘David in all his 
trouble,’ he might well be ‘much discouraged ;’ but, like David, he 
‘strengthened himself in the Lord his God.’ Of the depth of his 
personal piety he gave striking proof, in the fortitude and resignation 
with which he bore domestic bereavements of more than ordinary 
severity,—the loss of all, save one, of his children. And, in regard 
to matters of public concernment, he was not less patient and resigned. 
When he had done his best, exercised his utmost wisdom and pru- 
dence, and taken the measures which, in his deliberate judgment, 
seemed most likely, humanly speaking, to conduce to the desired 
result, he showed then his faith, perfected in patience, in calmly 
leaving the event to Him in whose hand are the issues of all things. 
The ease with which our archbishop could dismiss matters from his 
mind, when his own duty in regard to them seemed to have been done, 
was very remarkable ; and, undoubtedly, was a means, in conjunction 
with his singular equanimity, under the blessing of God's good pro- 
vidence, of prolonging his days on earth, and adding years to a life 
which seemed to human eyes to be held by so frail a tenure. 

“ And out of the principle of faith towards God,—to sum up all 
under the two great commandments,—unfolded itself, in all its varied 
exercise, the fulfilment of duty to man. And, in endeavouring to 
‘gather up the fragments that remain,’ —though, indeed, notwith- 
standing all pious and dutiful care, I am fully conscious much will 
have been ‘lost,’—I weuld follow the course of practical duties 
marked out by the apostle, in the immediate context of the words of 
which IT have availed myself as a kind of guide and text. 

“ Of ‘brotherly love,’ we have spoken, partly, by implication in 
what was said of charity. But something must be said more particu- 
larly of the various ways in which it showed itself in our departed 
primate, as, in the fulfilment of his office in the church of Christ, this 
Christian grace of ‘ brotherly love’ flowed freely and cheeringly in 
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the several channels which God’s good Providence opened before 
him. Of his sympathy with his brethren of the Irish branch of the 
united church, we have seen something in the words which he ad- 
dressed to you in their hour of oppression and trouble: and towards 
its venerable primate, in whom he found a bruther indeed, in the 
mild benevolence, yet dignified bearing, of true Christian nobility 
and princely munificence, as well as in full fraternal confidence of 
affection on his part, our primate felt a brother's regard. And of his 
feeling towards that branch of our church, he gave proof in the 
manner in which, when the Irish Church Temporalities Bill was 
brought forward, in 1833, he gave to that measure the most deter- 
mined opposition. 

The Episcopal Communion in Scotland, under its primus and his 
brother bishops, would not less warmly acknowledge the concern 
which our archbishop evinced in their welfare, not anmixed with a 


tender feeling for the sufferings to which their body had been ex- 


posed, He testified his solicitude for them in assistance gladly ren- 
dered to their spiritual necessities, as occasion offered ; and not least 
in the act which was passed by his means in 1840, removing, to a 
certain degree, and under restrictions which, though undesired, ap- 
peared unavoidable, the disqualifications under which they laboured, 
in regard to the power of officiating in England, and which had 
seemed to interpose an uncatholic barrier between Episcopalians in 
Scotland and their brethren in England. The same act, I need not 
remind you, included within its operations the bishops and clergy of 
the sister, or rather, (as we may well feel privileged to designate her), 
the daughter church in the United States of America, and brought 
immediately one of her bishops, in the warmth of his zeal and affec- 
tion, on a ‘ brief pilgrimage to the Church of England,’ And when, 
on his return to his own people, their bishop told them of all that he 
had seen in the land of his fathers, and the tokens he had received 
there of fraternal sympathy and regard, he dwelt, with a peculiar 
fondness of recollection, on the person and character of him, aiid on 
the intercourse he had enjoyed with him, to whom, as ‘ the primate 
of all England,’ he had first presented himself.* He described him 


as ‘the true impersonation of apostolic meekness sweetening apostolic 


dignity ;’ and referred at the same time with grateful satisfaction to 
our primate’s words, uttered in his presence on a public occasion,— 
*the noble sentiment,’ as he designated it, ‘of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, that the surest pledge of perpetual peace between the 
countries, was to be found in their community of faith, and in the 
closeness of their ecclesiastical intercourse.’ + 


“© «The Setione things of tho City of God ; the first Sermon in St. Mary’s 
Church, Burlington, after a brief pilgrimage to the Church of England; byt 
Right Rev. George Washington Doane, Bi op of New Jersey, and y rot of the 


rish.’ Burlington, 1842. It may be mentioned, that this was a very early 

ission of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, established in 1703, and 
tho cant first bishopric then designed to be 
erected, f 

lntroduction to ‘Sermons op various occasions,’ kc. Rivingtons, 1842, The 
volume was ‘most affectionately inscribed’ to the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘ by 
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“TI might mention further the communications of brotherly confi- 
dence which, happily renewed by these means, have been continued, 
as opportunity offered, with the bishops or others of the same church; 
and particularly with him* whom the Anglo-American chureh has 
within the last few years commissioned, with a view to aid if possible, 
by friendly relations judiciously established and maintained, the resto- 
ration of the long interrupted intercourse between the churches of 
the East and the West. Still less can I omit a reference, in connexion 
with these matters, to the design, into which our late primate entered 
with deep interest, and with the most anxious consideration of the 
subject in its several important bearings, of opening, through a bishop 
to be stationed on what might be considered,—and is in fact reco- 
gnised in some sort,—as common ground in Christendom, such oppor- 
tunities of friendly communication with the ancient churches of the 
East, as might, it was hoped, at once make known among them the 
apostolical constitution of our church, and be the means of benefitin 
them; while at the same time it might, under the blessing of G 
gradually, and without offence or suspicion, lay the foundations of a 
more perfectly apostolical order in countries of Europe, where, owing 
in no small degree to the loss of it, apostolical truth has been fearfully 
endangered, or almost entirely destroyed. In a passing allusion to 
these various measures, and the communications which led to or arose 
out of them, we need not revive any thoughts of the discussions, or 
differences of opinion, which have arisen partly, perhaps, out of ne- 
cessarily imperfect information, or from apprehensions and jealousies, 
not unnaturally awake in: different quarters, at home and abroad, 
Whatever may be the inclination of opinion in individuals with regard 
to this measure or that, under the aspect which it may assume in 
their eyes, no one can doubt that while, in this as in other matters, 
the most careful deliberation was exercised by the primate of the 
Church of England, the constraining motive in what was done or 
designed by him, was that, according to the apostle’s precept, true 
‘ brotherly love’ might ‘ continue,’ and continually increase ; or 
where it had been unhappily interrupted, it might, by the merey of 
God, and in His good time, without compromise of truth, or violation 
of order, be safely and surely, in some degree, re-established ; or the 
way, at least, be opened towards a consummation so devoutly to be 

ired. 

“ And, in close connexion with this point, we might specify further 
the fulfilment of the apostle’s next injunction, tending as it does so 
immediately to the fulfilment of this, ‘ Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers.’ ‘Christian courtesy, especially to strangers,’ I am again 


his grace’s kind permission,’ as ‘the memorial of the first acts of catholic inter- 
communion between the mother and the daughter church ; and as the 

acknowledgment of happiest hours at Lambeth and at Addington.’ ‘ This dedica- 
tion,’ the archbishop ped said, when he complied with the bishop's request, ‘ will 


be a lasting memorial of a meeting on which I shall always reflect with high 
satisfaction, not only on account of the pleasure experienced at the time, but with 
regard to its effect, as establishing a friendly and confidential intercourse between 
the bishops of the two churches.’ 


“* Bishop Constantinople 
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using words not my own, ‘ was at all times a prominent and a very 
lovely feature in Dr. Howley’s character.’ As quoted by the writer. 
of the statement from which I borrow, one traveller will tell of the 
reception which he experienced at London House, more than twenty 
years since; when he found the bishop (as he then was) preparing 
to go out, and his carriage waiting at the door; ‘ but he was kind 
enough,’ says the traveller, ‘to detain me for half an hour, putting a 
variety of questions relative to literary and ecclesiastical matters in 
the United States. The conversation was long, and to me highly 
interesting, and impressed me with sentiments of increased respect 
for this amiable and excellent prelate.’ Another, ‘ visiting the arch- 
bishop at Lambeth, fifteen years later,’ I am quoting again, ‘ finds 
him still the same man.’ His visitor speaks of the ‘very cordial 
manner’ in which he was received, ‘ with so much meekness and 
kindness of manner, as at once cast off all reserve, and made’ him 
‘feel entirely at home with’ the archbishop. ‘ The distinctive traits 
of his manner and appearance,’ he observed, ‘ are meekness and cheer- 
fulness. He is so perfectly unassuming, and converses with so much 
affability and freedom, that I was unconsciously detained in a con- 
versation which I might have reasonably feared would be an intrusion 
in a perfect stranger.” Amongst the impressions, however, which 
such an interview never failed to leave upon the mind, was that of 
the unworldly simplicity, the childlike humility which seemed to be 
so singularly preserved from the influence of the world and of its 
spirit, even in the midst of its high places, The feeling found ex- 
pression in the language of one* whose prejudices or natural asso- 
ciations, it might have been supposed, would not have inclined him 
to view favourably the position of high prelacy in England; but 
who gave this as theexpression of the feeling with which he came 
from the presence of the archbishop, after an evening spent with him 
at Lambeth, that he could think of nothing but the description given 
in the book of Daniel of those ‘upon whose bodies the fire had no 
power, nor was an hair of their head singed, nor the smell of fire had 
on them.’ 

“ But if thus he was enabled to keep himself ‘ unspotted from the 
world,’ not less carefully did he relieve ‘ the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction.” He was indeed specially mindful of the Apostle’s 
precept, commending to Christian sympathy and charitable aid those 
whose temporal sufferings put forth a claim on our suffering humanity ; 
* Remember . . . them which suffer adversity, as being yourselves also 
in the body.’ Objects of Christian charity obtained ever our arch- 
bishop’s compassionate aid; and,—to say nothing of the numerous 
charitable institutions to which he lent his support and patronage, or 
of his annual subscriptions to Church Societies, in many cases far 
beyond the accustomed scale,+—he led the way, by contributions to 
a large amount, in the greater undertakings of piety and charity, which 


“* The late Dr. Chalmers (then) of Glasgow. 

“+ The archbishop subscribed to the ‘Canterbury Diocesan Education Society’ 
£100 per annum; to the ‘ Additional Curates’ Fund’ £200 per annum, It were 
easy to mention, were it fitting, other subscriptions above the usual scale. 
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have happily marked with something (it may be hoped) of a genuine 
revival of Christian zeal and love, the last ten or twelve years*® And, 
not to overlook the nearer and apparently, perhaps, humbler claims of 
Christian charity, I would mention specially that the clergy of the 
large and populous parish, whose numerous poor had their dwellings 
around his palace, warmly expressed, when he was no more, and no 
‘flattery’ coultl ‘ soothe the dull cold ear of death,’ ‘ with what grati- 
tude’ they looked back not only ‘upon his personal kindness to many 
of” them, but upon—what they had ‘valued still more—his benevo- 
lence and charitable consideration towards the poor among whom’ 
they ‘ministered ;’ gratefully acknowledging at the same time the 
manner in which that bounty had been administered and directed; 
the ready adoption of ‘ suggestions for making it more available and 
useful ;’ and the ‘ discriminating, but generous attention to all appli- 
cations for private and personal assistance,’ which, they felt, would 
‘long be remembered in the parish.’ Nor they only, but the officers 
also of the parish, not content to have had these feelings expressed by 
the rector and clergy only, evinced their anxiety that, by a special 
communication from themselves, the last thoughts connected with the 
recollections of the many years’ residence among them, when the-hour 
of departure was come, might be soothingly associated, in the mind of 
the mourner and desolate, with the earnest prayers which were their 
heartfelt acknowledgments of ‘ unceasing and numerous acts of kind- 
ness in contributing to their various charitable institutions, and’ of 
‘ unwearied benevolence to’ their ‘ poorer brethren.’ 

“ And not only tender-hearted compassion, but ‘ munificence’ also, 
as has been truly stated, ‘ was a resplendent feature in the archbishop's 
character. His gifts were princely,’ says the same authority, ‘ but 
these constituted a small part of his liberality. Probably no prelate 
_ since the Reformation has been so eminent a ‘ re-edificator,’ if we may 
coin such a word.’ But, to say nothing of London House and Fulham, 
of Lambeth and Addington,+ I would on this occasion,—as more im- 
mediately connected with my own especial function in regard to the 
sacred edifices dedicated to God’s worship and service, and the pe- 
culiar duty of those who attend here in their office on an occasion 


“* I need only name the ‘ Metropolis Churches Fund,’ the ‘ Special Fund’ of the 
National Society for the Manufacturing and Mining Districts, the ‘ Westminster 
Spiritual Fund,’ the ‘ Southwark Schools and Churches Fand,’ and last, though not 
least, the Missionary College of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury — to each of which 
objects he contributed, within a very limited period, £1000, The importance of 
the example set, and the scale of subscription established, by these large donations, 
was strongly felt at the time, and cannot easily be over-estimated. 

“In regard to the last-mentioned design, I cannot refrain from vn seers 3 the 
gratification with which those who were entrusted by the late archbishop with the 
reparatory arrangements, have seen the regulations and provisions which, under 

is superintending guidance, were well considered and carefully prepared, receive 
the full and unqualified sanction and approval of his successor. 

“+ It should be stated, that, of the loan made, by Act of Parliament, on the reve- 
nues of the see for the rebuilding or repair of Lambeth Palace and Addington, a 
large amount was repaid, during the late archbishop’s lifetime, in annual instal- 
ments, together with the in'erest ou the loan, ata gradually decreasing rate of about 
£5000 per annum; and there is no deduction, on this score, from the amount to — 
which the income of the see has been reduced. 
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like the present,—make mention of the restoration, completed only 
last autumn, of the chapel at Lambeth to its original symmetry of 
structure, and of ite adorning with a simplicity of taste, and chasteness 
of beauty, which make it now the gem of the whole building. And, 
while I might refer also to the restoration of the chancel at Adding- 
ton,* which the archbishop completed soon after his recovery from 
illness, five years ago, together with the internal re-arrangement of 
the church; I may mention it as one of the things which he gave 
specially in charge in. his last illness, that the restoration of the exterior, 
which was to have been undertaken during the preceding year, but 
which it was found necessary then to postpone, the season being too 
far advanced, should be carried into effect according to the design 
already approved. And I may also allude to another witness of his 
taste and munificence alike, in things concerning the sanctuary of God, 
its due honour and ornament, in the beautiful and costly throne which 
he gave to his cathedral church; a gift which may be regarded as 
crowning the work of internal restoration in the choir, and, with the 
removal of that which was inappropriate and unsightly, supplying what 
to his tasteful eye was wanting to combine the several parts into one 
harmonious whole. I wou!d the rather speak of these acts of religious 
zeal and munificerce in this special place and order, as connecting with 
faith some of those its visible works which are not always so esteemed 
of men as we know they are in His eyes, when they are the expression 
of true religious faith and piety towards Him, who not only taught us 
that that is done unto Him which is done to one of the least of His 
members, in deeds of charity and mercy to His poor, but who specially 
commended and rewarded the gift of the precious ointment, poured by 
dutiful love in costly measure upon His own sacred head. : 

“ But the Scripture, when it bids us ‘remember’ them which have 
been our spiritual guides and rulers, in their lives and characters, their 
words of faithful wisdom, and their deeds of steadfast faith,—that faith 
which we should ‘ follow,’—gives us aa additional motive to do this, in 
* considering,’ (4vaewpotrrec, —reviewing in retrospect,—‘ the end of 
their conversation.’ And it well becomes us to dwell for a few 
moments longer on the closing scene of a life like that which we have 
now been contemplating. 

“It was generally stated in the public journals, that the archbishop 
was attacked, in the month of December, by the prevailing epidemic, 
from which he never recovered. This, however, was not the case. 
The archbishop had, indeed, suffered for some time during the spring 
of last year from the indisposition then so prevalent, and more than 
once at that time expressed himself as though his days were numbered, 
and his appointed time of service were well nigh come to its close. He 
gained strength, however, with the advance of the summer, and re- 
turned from his circuit of confirmation, in the month of June, better 
in health than when he entered upon it. And he was able, in the 
week after his return to Lambeth, to perform a service which those 
about him had, a little while before,—when it was expected to take 


the archdeaconry. 
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place in May,—feared would be almost too much for his strength, the 
consecration of the four colonial bishops, who weve sei, apart for their 
holy work, in the Abbey church of Westminster, on St. Peter's Day. 
It so happened, that the archbishop had occasion to visit different parts 
of the diocese not less than four times in the course of the summer and 
autumn, subsequently to the confirmation tour, which, it miay be re- 
called to mind, had included, for the first time, the entire diocese, as 
recently enlarged. His last official duties in the diocese were the con- 
secrations of two new churches, and of seven burial-grounds,—a large 
and unprecedented number, which, it so chanced, somewhat remark- 
ably, awaited consecration in the course of the year. He also presided 
at the annual meeting of the Diocesan Education Society, an occasion 
of more than ordinary interest; inasmuch as it witnessed the complete 
establishment of the Society, co-extensively with the limits of the dio- 
cese, and was marked by the attendance, at Maidstone, of the leading 
nobility and gentry, together with the clergy, from every part of the 
diocese, to support the archbishop, and show the interest they felt in 
a cause which he had deeply at heart. 

“The last episcopal act which he performed in his metropolitan 
city, the consecration of the additional burial-ground attached to the 
ancient church of St. Martin, (following on a similar consecration in 
_ the forenoon,) presented a scene, on a calm afternoon of autumn, 
_ which, by those who were present there, will not soon be forgotten ; 
and the corresponding occasion, in this part of the diocese, gathered 
round him at Linton, on the 8th of October,—in like manner as shortly 
before, at Tenterden, on the 24th of September,—a large number of 
his clergy. And thus it was that these were to be his last solemn 
prayers, offered amongst you in the due fulfilment of his sacred office, 
‘that, in the midst of life thinking upon death, and daily preparing 
ourselves for the judgment that is to follow, we may have our part 
in the resurrection to eternal life, for His merits who died for our 
sins, and rose again for our justification ;’ with the apostolical bene- 
diction closing all, that ‘ the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all 
evermore.’ 

“ During his stay in Kent, in the month of September, the arch- 
bishop had felt himself altogether free from the symptoms which 
had caused him inconvenience, namely, an increasing shortness of 
breath, and a diminution of his wonted strength. But the signs of 
growing weakness were gradually advancing upon him. On Saturday, 
the 6th of November, he experienced a severe shock in the tidings 
which he received, without previous intelligence of his illness, of the 
death of his aged and highly-esteemed brother in the primacy of 
England, the venerable Archbishop of York, who had died on the 
preceding day. From the Monday following, onwards to the end of 
the year, the book in which he noted down the letters which he wrote 
from day to day, exhibite—in the unvarying blank which it presents 
to the eye, with the exception of two days, where entries have been 
made with a feeble hand—a too faithful reflection of the state of 
bodily health in which he found himself, with a feeling of inability to 
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do more, in the way of business, than what the immediate occasions 
of each day absolutely called for, and which he did not neglect. On 
the 24th of November, he was even able to preside, at the Jerusalem 
Chamber, in the convocation of the province of Canterbury ; nor did 
he suffer from the length of the session, though it occupied altogether 
not less than five hours. Some of those, however, who were present, 
—still more, those of his family and household,—could not but feel 
much anxiety and apprehension from the symptoms of feebleness and 
discomfort which seemed now more heavily to oppress him. The 
weekly journeys to London, in particular, involving more fatigue and 
exertion than he was able to bear, the family removed to Lambeth on 
the 2ist of December; and on that journey, if 1 remember rightly, 
(if it were not on an earlier one,) as well as on one or two other 
occasions, the archbishop expressed to me, without emotion of any 
kind, what seemed to have impressed-itself on his mind as probable, 
in the appointed order of Providence, that his own archiepiscopal 
chair would soon be vacant. During the early part, however, of the 
first week of the present year, there appeared to be brighter symptoms 
of returning strength ; and on three days in the course of that week 
he was able to go out in his carriage. But the sudden change of 
weather to severe cold, on Thursday, the 20th of January, seemed to 
smite down his already enfeebled frame; and on the next day it was 
the advice of his medical men that he should not, on the following 
morning, or during the continuance of the intense cold, attempt to 
leave his bed. 

“It was on the evening of that day, Saturday, the 22nd, that, 
having been sitting for a while in the adjoining room, he desired me 
to write a few lines to one who was my immediate predecessor in the 
office of chaplain,* and who had, some little time before, sent him a 
volume which he had recently published ; he desired I would tell him 
that he had delayed to acknowledge the receipt of the volume, in the 
hope of being able first to read it, but that this he had not been able 
to do, and, as he added, never should now; but that he was anxious 
he should know why it was that it had not been acknowledged. And 
then he went on to express, in his wonted calm and quiet manner, 
that he felt as if he could almost say, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation,’ if only 
he could see things in a more comfortable position in regard to the 
church. Thus full of that kind consideration for others, which was 
so characteristic of him, and with humble aspiration for his own 
release, subject only to the higher welfare of the church of God ;—in 
the spirit of a meek and patient predecessor, Archbishop Whitgift, 
when his sovereign, visiting him in his last sickness, expressed his 
earnest desire for the continuance of his life, and his answer was, with 
uplifted eyes, ‘Pro ecclesid Dei, pro ecclesia Dei;’+ and with the 
words on his lips of that elder saint who ‘ was just and devout, waiting 
for the consolation of Israel ;'—our aged father in Christ seemed to 


** The Rev, C. A. Ogilvie, D.D., now Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Walton's Life of Hooker. 
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take leave, with the close of that week, of the lesser concerns*of 

earth ; and, leaning with a tottering weight on the arm which sup- 

ported him to his room, never left again that which, from being ‘the 

chamber of sickness, was destined, before three weeks: were ended, to 

become the chamber of death. ai 
“The poet hath said, in well-known words, 


* The chamber where a good man meets his fate 
Is privileged beyond the common walk.’ 
And privileged beyond the common lot are they who are permitted to 
stand by the bedside, and minister in any degree to the relief or the 
comfort, of those concerning whom it is written, ‘ Precious in. the 
sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.’ And donbly privileged, 
my reverend brethren, must any one be accounted to whom it had 
been granted a second time to witness, in one and the same instance, 
such a scene of calm faith and meek resignation, as had been already 
exhibited then, when, more than five years before, he who hath now 
been finally taken away from us was brought down to the gates of 
the grave, seemed almost to have passed, to the utmost verge, through 
‘ the valley of the shadow of death,’ and thence was restored again 
by what appeared verily to be scarcely less than a miracle wrought 
by Him in whose hand are the issues of life and death, and with whom 
‘there is no word impossible.’ At that time, in the manner of one 
of the patriarchs of old, our beloved and revered father had taken 
leave of those who had the chief place in his earthly affections and 
tender care, and of those that ministered to him in his sickness; and 
had given them his solemn blessing. But it was as when once of 
old, by divine appointment, the shadow went back on the sun-dial of 
Ahaz;* and five years and more were yet to be added to a life, the 
prolongation of which, while he himself lay calmly awaiting with 
equal resignation either event, was, by many a voice of supplication, 
earnestly besought of Him, if it were His gracious will, who heareth 
prayer. And the prayer was heard; and five years and more were 
added to his days, already prolonged as they had been, even then, by 
more than that period, beyond the ordinary term of man’s existence; 
and none who had witnessed that recovery could ever again, in his. 
case, suffer Hope to quench her light while life and breath, and no 
small degree of strength, yet remained. And at one time in his last 
illness, it appeared indeed as if the worst were over, and the strength 
of the attack gone by; and again even then, when, through a long 
day and night, it had seemed as if every breath might be the last, or 
at any moment the apparent sleep might deepen into the sleep of 
death, there was something like a sudden revival; and hope might 
well feel permitted to revive with it. But the continued progress of 
weakness and emaciation revealed more and more distinctly, as days 
went on, what the appointed end was too probably to be; and merci- 
fully at last, where hope had been fondly lingering, gave a strong 


“« The archbishop at that time desired to have read to him, and repeated 
Pte a Hezekiah,’ as contained in the thirty-eighth chapter of the 
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foreboding of what was immediately impending, when, at an early 
hour on the morning of the day which was to complete the eighty- 
second year of his earthly pilgrimage, the desired release was given ; 
and his honoured head sunk down upon his breast, and, before the 
church’s commendatory prayer had been said, ‘the spirit,’ set free 
from its earthly prison, had ‘ returned to God that gave it.’ 

“He had already, some time before, given his last directions to 
her who was the faithful depositary of his earthly cares, and who, he 
knew, would fulfil all his designs and wishes as perfectly as if they 
had been all minutely recorded in testamentary document ; he had, 
towards the close of the preceding weck, received with carnest 
devotion the sacramental pledges of life, of pardon and peace; he 
had given his parting blessing to those who were to receive this last 
gift at a dying father’s hand; he had lost sight of all the cares and 
disquietudes of this passing scene, and might no more be disturbed 
by them; (for, as much as ten days before his death, when his 
weakness had increased upon him, he had gently, yet decisively, put 
aside all mention of matters of business ;) but he had still an ear to 
hear the soothing voices of ‘ Sion’s hill and Siloa’s brook ;’* these 
could calm his spirit in all its disquietudes, and command his atten- 
tion amidst the utmost weakness of ‘the earthly tabernacle weighing 
down the mind which mused upon many things.’ And none who 
saw that placid countenance, with the calm smile that returned 
almost instantly, and regained possession of its tranquil features, as 
soon as the head was laid at rest on its pillow, the last struggle of 
earthly suffering past for ever,—none who looked upon it could wish, 
even amid the fresh feelings of natural sorrow, or under the keen 
sense of loneliness and loss, to have recalled that pure and peaceful 
spirit from the blissful abodes of paradise, to ‘the miseries of this 
sinful world.’ 

“ To his own case may well be applied the words of comfort which, 
with characteristic kindness of sympathy, he addressed to the domestic 
chaplain and friend of the late Bishop of Limerick,t on the occasion 
of Ais removal. ‘To him who had been ‘called from a bed of pro- 
tracted sickness and suffering to his place of rest,’ as the archbishop 
gently and tenderly reminded the mourner, ‘the change’ was ‘ truly 
blessed ; and it would be an unkindness in his friends to wish to 
recal him from the mansions of joy and peace. It is on such occa- 
sions,’ he went on to say, ‘that we are truly sensible of the cheering 
influence of the Christian's hope: it must be a comfort to you 
through life to have witnessed in one whom you loved as a friend, 
and honoured as a father, the peace and serenity which attend the 
death-bed of the righteous, whose trust is in his Redeemer.’ 


“* I shall never forget the emphasis with which, on one occasion in bis illness, 
desiring to express the idea of refreshment by a work of charity, and unable to 
reeal to mind the name of the ‘ fountain near Jerusalem’ which he was endeavour- 
ing to recollect, he caught at the name when, at last, among others, it was 
mentioned, and said, ‘Oh yes! the waters of Shiloah that go softly |’ 

“+ I need hardly mention the well-known name of the Rev. Charles Forster, to 
whose long experienced and affectionate kindness I am indebted for this memento, 
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“ Nor was it only those who stood in near and immediate relations 
to our lamented diocesan, who felt thus towards him: it is not too 
much to say, that his loss was mourned by the church and the nation 
at large as that of a friend and a father. It was observed by those 
who mingled in the crowd of men in the streets of the metropolis, 
and amidst its scenes of active business, that it was no common feel- 
ing that had been awakened by the deep tones of the cathedral bell 
tolling its solemn hour on that morning,—a feeling which manifested 
itself expressively on the countenances and in the converse of all. 
And when his mortal remains were carried to their resting place in 
the tomb which he had prepared for himself under the chancel at 
Addington, and where he desired to be laid with as little pomp and 
circumstance as might be, it was amidst tokens of reverential respect 
and affectionate sorrow from all classes of the community, from the 
sovereign on the throne, with the members of the royal family, faithful 
in their kindness to the last, to the thousands of Lambeth and the 
village labourers of Addington; and with indications, on every side, 
of true and genuine feeling, to which they especially of the clergy 
would testify, who led the funeral procession on its way through the 
old archiepiscopal town of Croydon, amidst a still and solemn silence 
of the assembled multitude, which as they felt and expressed, was 
indeed deeply eloquent. 

“ And far and wide indeed,—as widely as the dominions on which, 
as it has been often said, the sun never sets, were manifested the 
visible signs of inward grief and heartfelt reverence and respect, and 
of thoughts which lingered affectionately on many an act of fatherly 
care and fraternal love. When the intelligence was received in 
Nova Scotia by the mail which communicated its ‘ heavy news,’ ‘ the 
archdeacon’ was ‘authorized to make known the wish and request 
of the bishop of the diocese, that all the clergy and their churches 
(wherever the means might exist) should be in mourning for six 
weeks. Such tribute of dutiful respect and affectionate gratitude,’ it 


was publicity expressed, was ‘ especially due to the revered memory of 


the Archbishop of Canterbury and Metropolitan, whose ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction extended over all the colonies of the empire. His grace 
was enabled,’ it was added, ‘ by Divine Providence, to render essen- 
tial services to the church at large, during a long season of extra- 
ordinary difficulty and trial; and was eminently a fostering father 
to the colonial church, whose extension his grace most ably and 
zealously laboured to promote, and by the blessing of the Divine 
Head of the church, with remarkable success; having found five 
colonial bishops when he was promoted to the see of Canterbury, and 
having left éwenty-two at his grace’s lamented death.’ 

“ The deep feeling which thus expressed itself, in that and in other 
dioceses of the colonial church, on the part of their chief pastors, had 
its source in the memory of ‘numerous kindnesses,’ some of which, 
‘connected with the interests of the church,’ had ‘ made an impres- 
sion that’ could ‘ never be effaced. A morning’s walk in the park of 
Addington,’ said the Bishop of Nova Scotia, ‘is often before me. A 
suggestion which I hardly dared to offer, was quickly stripped of 
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every discouragement with a clearness of perception, and a firmness 
of resolution, which set all difficulty at defiance, and secured the 
creation of the see of Newfoundland, and prepared for that of 
Fredericton. I will name another,’ the bishop continues, ‘of the 
many kindnesses which filled my heart with gratitude.’ It was a case 
of discipline which placed him in a position of serious embarrassment. 
‘I had not ventured,’ he writes, ‘to trouble my metropolitan with it, 
because I had some knowledge of the overwhelming engagements 
which daily pressed upon his grace. But it came to his knowledge ; 
and in the abundance of paternal kindness he felt for a poor colonial 
bishop, cut off from opportunities of consultation and advice ; and, 
in the midst of the labours of Lambeth, sent ample advice and 
direction for my safe guidance through much difficulty and trial, in a 


manner peculiarly his own, which secured a grateful record in my 
heart.’ 


Meanwhile from another North American diocese—one of those 
se of which the first origin has just been related—came similar testimony. 
a: ‘I cannot help speaking that which I do know,’ said the Bishop of 


Newfoundland, in a letter to the Secretary of the Society for the 
— Propagation of the Gospel, on receiving the tidings of the arch- 
. bishop’s death, ‘that the church in the colonies generally, and that 
ae in Newfoundland not the least, will for ever have reason to revere 
and bless his memory. I cannot of course forget that by his sacred 


— hands | was set apart to this ministry, and that both then and ever 

7. = since I received from his grace instruction and encouragement in my 
Ae arduous work, and personal attentions whenever opportunity offered. 
a ye I cannot forget that his grace condescended to write to me on the 
ao occasion of that calamitous fire which swept away our church with 
» £: the greater part of the town, and by a most liberal donation towards 


the restoration of the church, and much more by words of Christian 
consolation and encouragement, strengthened my hands and com- 
forted my heart. The same sympathy was manifested to me when I 
visited England shortly after, to obtain funds for the completion of 
our church. But why should I repeat facts which must be well 
known to you, and similar to which, I dare believe, every colonial 
bishop of my standing has some to relate? I may, I trust, be 
excused for giving expression to feelings which fill my thoughts on 
the consideration of the removal of such a friend and father in 
Christ. And if I may presume to say anything of his glorious 


episcopate, 1 would say, honoured in life—happy in his death ! 
‘ Felix opportunitate mortis !'* 


“* The bishop had directed the churches in St. John’s to be put in mourning, and 
. §- stated that he believed that ‘all the clergy,’ would ‘ be anxious to testify their re- 
spect and regret.’ 

: “In a letter of more recent date, which has since come into my hands, addressed 
also to the Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Bishop of 
Toronto writes, ‘On receiving your letter of the 11th of February, we put our 
a cathedral church in mourning for six weeks, in respect for the good archbishop, I 
a 5 ) loved him mach. It was a singular blessing, that at such a crisis he was spared so 


3 | long at the head of the chureh. To me he was always more than kind, and in this 
i diocese his memory is blessed.’ 
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“It was remarkable how similar were the thoughts and recollec- 
tions, and the topics of consolation, which were found rising at once 
from different quarters of the distant dependencies of his widely 
extended province. By one of those bishops, expressing with pious 
feeling the conviction, ‘ that our merciful God, whose wisdom cannot 
err, always chooses for the removal of His faithful servants from 
their toil to their rest, that particular moment which is, on every 
account, the fittest and the best,’ it was thoughtfully and religiously 
said, in regard to him who was departed, ‘Even to our short and 
most imperfect view, he may seem to have been mercifully assisted 
to escape from a stormy wind and tempest, gathering round the 
Zion that he loved. He was permitted to realize the wish of the 
Psalmist ; for ‘ the wings of the dove’ were lent to him, that he ‘ might 
flee away, and be at rest.’ The same image and allusion, with singular 
coincidence, were embodied in a notice, put forth in a journal of the 
church in the United States,* reporting the arrival of «the saddest 
news which could come from the church of England at’ that time, 
‘an account of the death of the venerable Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Full of years and laden with honours,’ the brief notice went on to 
say, ‘he has gone to his blessed rest, from a world of disturbance, at 
atime when the branch of Christ’s church militant over which he 
presided, was threatened with danger, and agitated by unusual excite- 
ment. How far his serene and gentle spirit was affected by the recent 
events in England, and whether it was thus made to take ‘ wings like 
a dove,’ and ‘flee away and be at rest,’ to ‘escape because of the 
stormy wind and tempest,’ we know not,’ said the anxious and affec- 
tionate writer. But with more sure comfort he could add, ‘ For this 
saintly and dignified prelate’s death, his dearest friends can feel only 
the sadness which disturbs the heart, when the loved and valued are 
removed from our earthly sight, and we miss their blessed companion- 
ship in a world more desolate by their loss.’ 


“In thus reflecting, however, the echoes of feeling which came 


“* Tt requires but little skill to trace here the affectionate hand of a bishop of 
the American church, of whose visit to England, and the feelings which he carried 
back with him, mention has already been made. Another notice has chanced to 


fall in my way contained in the ‘ Missionary,’ thus announcing the ‘ Death of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 


“* The Missionary, as he writes these words, is as one that mourneth for his 
father. In other years, the favourable regard of this venerable patriarch was won 
for him, by the too partial friendship of one, long since with God, the beloved and 
excellent Hugh James Rose. No son could meet more cordial welcome, than 
greeted him, in 1841, at Lambeth, and at Addington. . . .’ 


“T have a melancholy pleasure in availing myself of the supereaanty of record- 
ing the name of one, to whom I was myself indebted for the kindness which first 
made me known to the archbishop, and so commended me to his favour as to be 
the means of my being associated with him in the office of domestic chaplain to 
his grace. How deep a debt of gratitude I owe to his memory on this account, 
I cannot attempt here to express. The feelings of deep regret with which the 
archbishop received the tidings of his death, within a few months after, in a 
foreign land, were significantly expressed by the lines which he wrote in a MS. 
presented by his widow tothe library at Lambeth, 


* Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
Nulli flebilior quam mihi.—W, C,’ 
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from the distant parts of the wide province of Canterbury, when the 
tidings reached them of the death of its deeply-revered chief pastor, 
it were unpardonable in me, if I omitted, in connexion with the new 
dioceses which have been lately established in the colonies, to refer, 
in a passing allusion, to the prelate at home, to whom those colonies 
are a special care; who ‘deeply grieved’ for the departure of a 
beloved and venerated friend, who felt towards him no common 
regard, for the active and efficient aid which he rendered him in the 
affairs of the church. ‘I have lost one,’ said the Bishop of London, 
with his characteristic tenderness of feeling, when the intelligence 
was communicated to him of the archbishop’s death, ‘who has, from 
the first day on which I had the privilege of being known to him, 
treated me with parental kindness ; to whose judgment and guidance 
I could always look with confidence; one whom it was impossible to 
know and not to love. But great as the loss is to me individually, 
and far greater to his family and immediate connexions, I think less 
of that, than of the calamity which has befallen the church in the 
death of its truly good and venerable primate.’” * 


There is one topic of no little importance in any delineation 
of the public character of the late primate which the Archdeacon 
has forborne to notice. We do not in the least desire it to be 
understood, that we consider the omission is to be regretted, 
because, on the contrary, the subject is one which could scarcely 
have been touched in a general meeting of the clergy without 
exciting painful feelings and recollections, and reminding them 
of differences and controversies, the remembrance of which 
would have been unsuitable to the sentiments which both the 
Charge itself, and the occasion that called it forth, would 
naturally suggest. The topic we refer to is the view which the 
late primate took of the Tractarian controversy. This, we quite 
feel, was a subject to which, at such a moment, one would have 
had no inclination to allude. But as it is a point of no little 
moment in a review of the primacy of the late Archbishop, and 
as, Whatever delicacy one must have felt during his Grace’s 
lifetime, there can no longer be any reason why one should 
abstain from doing justice to his attachment to the Protestant 
religion, a few words may be permitted as a record of what 


* In an Appendix the Archdeacon has _—— part of a letter written to him in 
September, 1838, by the late Mr. Hugh J. Rose, on his leaving England, a few 
months before his death. The following extract will be read with interest :— 


“Of the archbishop’s and Mrs. H.’s kindness it is impossible to speak too 
highly. I owe more than I can say to both, for the degree of it shown to us. And 
to him I owe yet higher obligations than even for any kindness of a temporal nature 
-—for I have learned more from him than from all my teachers put together, too 
happy if I could carry into practice the lessons of true wisdom, haman and divine, 
which I have gathered from him. You may think this strong language now—but if 
he lives, you will find ute year that your opinion of his powers—ot his very large 
views, his very long weighed views of all great subjects (brought forward as if 
casually and with the simplicity of a child) increases more and more.” 
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came under the observation of those who had opportunity of 
judging. 

It was one of the strange mistakes of that party which has 
earned an unhappy distinction in the late controversy, by the 
personalities and the recklessness with which it so frequently 
confounded foes and friends in its promiscuous invectives, to 
represent the late Archbishop as being favourable to Tractarian 
opinions and practices. We are convinced that there is no 
person competent to speak on the subject, who will not feel, 

that it is not too much to say, that to everything which could 
deserve to be distinguished b that title from the doctrine and 
practice of the church of Puatand: no one could be more 
decidedly opposed. It was perfectly impossible to be acquainted 
with the Archbishop’s sentiments, without knowing that he was 
most firmly attached to the principles of the English Reforma- 
tion. As far as the subject was capable of illustration by the 
discussion of the historical part of the question, his mind was too 
enlarged to fear any ill consequences from the investigation of 
truth or the exposure of errors. But, to the great principles on 
which the English Reformation was grounded,—and above all— 
to that which is its foundation and corner stone—the assertion of 
the supreme authority of the literal and grammatical sense of the 
Word of God—his immovable attachment was known to every 
person who had any opportunity of being acquainted with his 
opinions: while on the other hand, so far was he from conceal- 
ing his disapproval of the errors of the 'Tractarian party, of their 
principle of spiritual interpretation, their Romanizing tendencies 
and inclinations, their adaptations of popish books, and the 
various other methods by which they have disturbed the church 
and unsettled men’s faith and principles,—that on all these 
topics the Archbishop never hesitated to declare his disapproval 
with a strength and distinctness, which to no persons appeared 
more remarkable, than to those who were most conversant with 
the moderation and caution with which he was in the habit of 
| expressing himself; especially when he felt it necessary to 
censure or condemn. 

While the Archbishop lived, this was a subject to which it 
| would not have been proper to allude in these pages. For, 
{ although the Archbishop was never for an instant in any wa 
whatever responsible for anything that appeared in them, yet it 
would have been indelicate for any publication taking so decided 
a line in the controversy as this Magazine has done, to have 
claimed the sanction of the Archbishop’s authority and judg- 
ment, except, indeed, on the ground of declarations which had 
been given to the church in his published charges and other’ * _ 
official documents. The necessity for that degree of delicacy, 
however, no longer exists. And the editor feels it only an act 
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of justice to the character of a publication which has ever pro- 
fessed to maintain that deference which is due to the living 
authorities of the church, to state most distinctly, that he never 
would have made—much less have persevered in making—the 
Magazine the vehicle for exposing the mischievous character of 
the T'ractarian publications, had he not all along—from the 
commencement to the end—been perfectly aware of the view 
that was entertained of his me “ee and had he not known 
that, so far from the line he had adopted been disapproved of, 
it was considered that the evil had arrived at such a height, that 
it was a matter of duty and necessity to speak plainly and unre- 
servedly, and to place one’s sentiments beyond the possibility 
of suspicion. Had there been the slightest misgivings on this 
subject, the Magazine was not the place in which the discussion 
would ever have been carried on. Uncertainty on that point 
would have been more than enough to satisfy one of the 
wisdom and propriety of abstaining from interference, even if 
there had not been, in the case of the present writer, a sense of 


personal obligations and gratitude which alone must have 
decided his conduct. 


ON THE WORSHIP OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 


IN resuming our observations on the subject of the Romish 
doctrine regarding the Virgin Mary, and the worship which 
Romanists maintain is due to her, we would again remind our 
readers that we are not collecting proofs from forgotten writers 
or obsolete superstitions, but that the work from which we have 
made our extracts, and the other volumes to which we shall call 
their attention, are works at this moment in course of publication 
by the most respectable Roman-catholic booksellers in London ; 
that they are largely circulated among Roman Catholics, and, in 
fact, that these manuals of prayer to the Virgin, with the rosaries 
and litamies in her honour, are the most popular of their devo- 
tional works. ‘The worship of the Virgin 1s not regarded by 
Romanists as a tolerated superstition: they regard it as one of 
the first duties of Christians, one of their highest acts of wor- 
ship, and one of the principal, if not ¢he principal, means of 
grace and salvation. There has always been a small party 
among them who affect to treat some parts of this worship as 
going too far, and an excess of religious enthusiasm; and in 
this way they have frequently succeeded in persuading Pro- 
testants that the church of Rome is not answerable for matters 
which she is obliged to tolerate for a time. But nothing can 
be more certain than that this safe and moderate party is insig- 
nificant in numbers, and has no influence whatever beyond its 
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own private circle of acquaintance. It is regarded by the body 
at large, and by the really influential party, as cold and unde- 
votional at best, and as deficient in reverence to those canonized 
saints by whom the ee of the Virgin has been most 
earnestly recommended, and whose most extravagant doc- 
trines respecting her place and power in the work of human 
salvation have been approved and solemnly sanctioned by the 
supreme authorities in the church of Rome. To everything like 
apologetic language from the moderate party, those who consider 
themselves (and justly) as the orthodox have a ready answer,— 
No language can go beyond that of Alphonsus Liguori; and his 
writings have been rigidly examined, and pronounced perfectly 
orthodox and free from error, by that court from which there is 
no appeal, the cardinals and divines on whose sentence the 
pope proceeded to his canonization.—This is their reply ; and 
we see not what answer a Romanist can make to it, consistently 
with the principles of his religion. 

An illustration of these remarks is furnished in a review of a 
tract of Mr. Paley’s,* which appeared in a recent number 


of the Tablet newspaper. The passage referred to is as fol- 
lows :— 


“We are sorry to think that there is a passage in this pamphlet 
from which we wholly dissent. We trust that if Mr. Paley should 
present the world with a second edition he will modify, if not sup- 
press it. We mention this the more readily, because we are certain 
that there ought to be no real difference between us, and that the fault 
may consist perhaps either in our want of apprehension or in Mr. 


Paley’s anxiety to avoid giving offence to Protestants, or weak 
brethren. 


“* Are any deterred by certain modern French or Italian books of 
devotion to the blessed Virgin, or scandalised at the tasteless images 
which a simple faith has dressed up in honour and remembrance of 
the Mother of God? Few Catholics will care to defend them, Let 
them rather turn to the Decrees or the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, and they will see that they are committed to no exaggerated 
practice of a worship, which they may be assured that out of the 
church they do not and cannot understand.’—p. 37. 


« Now, we believe that many, and most Catholics, will defend both 
the books and the images. In a recent number of the Dublin Review 
we found a most eloquent, we were going to say defence, but will not, 
but a most eloquent exposition of the theory on which the unconscious 
peasants proceed when they adorn the statues of the Madonna. We 
can hardly believe that the church only tolerates this devotion, how- 
ever excessive it may appear to cold and inquiring natures, A devo- 


* “A Brief Review of the Arguments alleged in defence of the Protestant 
Position; addressed to those who call themselves ‘Anglo-Catbolics’ in the Charch 
of England.” By F. A. Paley, M.A. 


Vou, XXXIV.—July, 1848. 
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tion so universal, attested by so many marvels of grace, and commended 
by saints and doctors, ought not to be spoken of in this random way. 
Mr. Paley, surely, does not intend any reflection on St. Alphonso 
Liguori. On this point we shall be silent ourselves, content with what 
Mr. Paley himself has stated— 


“* That no soul was ever sent to hell for paying too much honour 
to the Mother of the Redeemer.—p. 37.’” 


Of course Mr. Paley could come to ro other conclusion, with- 
out running into what Rome would consider heresy ; nor is it 
possible for him, as a consistent Romanist, to escape the force 
of his reviewer's argument. But these are the difficulties.of a 
recent convert. ‘Those who have been born and educated in the 
church of Rome are not likely to entertain a question as to the 
propriety of the devotions which have always formed the chief 
part of the religious exercises of their most pious and venerated 
superiors and guides. As far as the reviewer is concerned, he 
deserves to be respected, for refusing to allow the doctrine of 
his church to be softened down, and its worship given up as 
indefensible, in order “to avoid giving offence to Protestants or 
weak brethren.” We are always thankful to find Romanists 
honestly avowing the doctrines of their church, and defending 
its practice. 

We may now return to our extracts from “ the Month of 
Mary.” 

When Protestant writers charge the divines of the church of 
Rome with teaching that the Virgin Mary exercises maternal 
authority over Christ in heaven, they reply, that this is a mis- 
representation of their doctrine. But whatever the meaning of 
their doctrine may be, the question really is, what do they teach 
the people, and what is the meaning which their disciples must 
gather from the language of their instructors? We shall tran- 
scribe a passage, and leave our readers to judge for themselves. 
The meditation for the twelfth day is on the words of the Litany 
of Loretto—“ Virgin most powerful, pray for us.” It commences 
by what is nothing less than a most blasphemous application to 
the Virgin of the words in which the Almighty is addressed by 
David in his thanksgiving, and the reader will see how the 
meditation improves on the text. 


“VIRGIN MOST POWERFUL, 
“ Pray for us. 
“* In thy hands are power and might.—1 Paralip, xxix. 12.’ 


“ The Holy Virgin is most powerful with Jesus Christ. While on 
earth this Divine Saviour was subject to her, and obeyed her as his 
Mother ; according to St. Luke, he ‘went down with them, and came 
to Nazareth, and was subject to them.’ She is His Mother no less 
in heaven now, than she was while on earth. How powerful, then, must 
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Mary be with her Divine Son! ‘The Son,’ says St., Bernard, ¢ will 
surely hear the Mother.’ When Solomon, who was a type of Christ, 
saw his mother approach, he rose from his throne, bowed to her, and 
ordered her to be seated on a throne at his right hand. When she 
intimated that she had a petition to make, he replied: ‘My Mother 
ask, for I must not turn away my face.’ If this great king thus 
honoured his mother, and gave her such influence over him, although 
she was a poor sinful creature,x—how much more efficacious with 
Jesus will be the prayer of Mary, who has not only the natural influ- 
ence of a mother, but whose perfect holiness must render her so accept- 
able to God, the author and rewarder of all sanctity? May we not 
then say, in the language of the learned and truly pious Cardinal 
Bellarmin ; ‘ How secure must we be, when protected by so great a 
mother ? Who will draw us from her? What temptation or afflic- 
tion cau overcome those who confide in the protection of her who is 
the Mother of God, and our Mother also ?’ 


The source of her power, therefore, is represented to originate 
in her exercising the same authority over the Son of God in 
heaven, which she exercised over him during his childhood on 
earth. The argument is simply this—The Virgin is most 
powerful, because “ while on earth this divine Saviour was sub- 


ject to her, and obeyed her as his mother,” and, “ she is His 


mother no less in heaven now, than she was while on earth ;” 
in other words, (shocking as it is to view the doctrine in its 
naked impiety and profaneness) the argument is meant to prove 
that the Lord is no Jess subject to her now, than when he was 
on earth, and he obeys her as his mother now, just as he did 
when a child in Nazareth. Unless this is the meaning of the 
argument, it has no force whatever, nor is it possible to imagine 
what else it could be intended to teach. What Protestant 
could give a more appalling representation of their teaching? 

But can one imagine an illustration more unhappy than the 
one here taken from the history of Solomon? It is very true that 
Solomon treated his mother with the respect due to herself and 
her station; and it is also true that when she asked him to grant 
a petition, he gave her a general promise that he would not refuse 
her. But when she had told him what it was she meant to ask, 
he not only did not yield to her wishes, but her request cost 
the man dear for whom she had the folly to make it, and 
Adonijah had no reason to boast of the efficacy of a mother’s 
intercession. 

The meditation proceeds :— 


“ We have a striking instance of Mary’s power with her Divine Son, 
recorded in the gospel of St. John. At the marriage feast of Canaof 
Galilee, when the wine was exhausted, she represented to Him that 
they had no wine. Although he declared that His hour was not yet 
come for manifesting Himself to the world, yet, in compliance with 
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her request, he changed water into wine, which was the beginning of 
his wonders. Js Mary likely to be less powerful with Him now, that 
his hour for applying the fruits of his redemption is come, than she 
was then? Will He be less moved with her representation of our 
spiritual necessities, than He was by her charitable interference on the 
oceasion referred to? Or will she be less likely to interest herself 
for us, when she beholds the multiplied dangers which surround us, 
and our own spiritual destitution, than she was to prevent the con- 
fusion and disappointment of the guests at the marriage feast? We 
may be assured that Mary will plead for us with her Son still more 
effectually than she did at the marriage feast. Will the Eternal 
Father refuse anything to Her, on whom He has accumulated so 
many favours, who was ever obedient to His commands, and whom 
He made use of in the great work of the incarnation of His Son? 
Will the Holy Ghost, by whose mysterious power she conceived Jesus — 
Christ, who always dwelt in her by grace, and who always found her 
so docile to His inspirations—will He refuse her, when she petitions 
for a communication of the same grace to our souls? Or will Jesus, 
the amiable Saviour of mankind, reject the entreaties of her, who 
brought Him forth, who nursed His infancy and cared His childhood, 
and who, in all the circumstances of His life, from Bethlehem to 
Calvary, participated in His labours and sufferings for the redemption 
of the world? We cannot reflect on these motives of confidence in 
Mary, without entering into the sentiments of St. Bonaventure: ‘It 


is a great privilege of Mary to be most powerful with her Divine 
Son.’ 


But how different all this is from the conclusions drawn from 
the conduct of Christ at the marriage of Cana by the great writers 
of antiquity, may be seen from the following extract from St. 
Augustine. We extract the passage as it is translated by Mr. 
Tyler, along with the remarks which Mr. Tyler has made on it.* 


“ Why, then, does the Son say to the Mother, ‘ What have I to do 
with thee? Mine hour is not yet come.’ Our Lord Jesus Christ was 
both God and man; in that he was God, he had no mother; in that 
he was man, he had. She, therefore, was the mother of his flesh, the 
mother of his humanity, the mother of the infirmity which he took 
upon him for our sakes. But the miracle which he was about to 
perform, he was about to perform according to his divinity, not 
according to his infirmity ; in that he was God, not in that he was 
born a weak man. But the weakness of God is stronger than man. 
His mother required him to perform a miracle, but he, as it were, does 
not acknowledge his human origin (viscera humana non agnoscit) 
when about to effect a divine work ; as though he said, ‘ That part of 
me which works the miracle, thou didst not give birth to. It was not 
thou that gavest birth to my divinity ; but because thou gavest birth 
to my infirmity, I will then acknowledge thee when that infirmity 
shall hang upon the cross,’ For this is the meaning of ¢ Mine hour is 
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not yetcome.’ For then he acknowledged her, who had truly always 
known her. And, before he was born of her, he had known her in 
predestination ; and before he, as God, created her of whom he as 
man was created, he had known his mother: but at a certain hour, in 
a mystery, he does not acknowledge her; and at a certain hour, in 
mystery, he again acknowledges her. He then acknowledged her 
when that to which she gave birth was dying: for that was not dying 
by which Mary was made, but that was dying which was formed from 
Mary ; the eternity of the Godhead died not, but the infirmity of the 
flesh died. He consequently makes this answer, distinguishing in the 
faith of the disciples who it was that came, and by what way ; for he 
came by his mother a woman, the God and Lord of heaven and 
earth. In that he was the Lord of the world, of the earth, and the 
heaven, he was Lord also of Mary ; in that he was the Creator of the 
heaven and the earth, he was the Creator also of Mary: but accord- 
ing to what is said, ‘ Made of a woman, made under the law,’ he was 

the Son of Mary ; himself the Lord of Mary and the Son of Mary, the 
Creator of Mary, and himself created from Mary. Marvel not that 
he is both Son and Lord; for as of Mary, so also of David, is he 
called the Son; and of David is he therefore the Son, because he 
is the Son of Mary. In the same manner, then, as he is both the Son 
and Lord of David,—the Son of David according to the flesh, the Son 
of God according to his divinity; so is he the Son of Mary accord- 
ing to the flesh, and the Lord of Mary according to his Majesty. 
Therefore, because she was not the mother of his divinity, and it was by 
his divinity that the miracle was about to be performed, he answered, 
What have Ito do with thee? But do not think that I shall deny 
thee as my mother ; for then I will acknowledge thee when the weak- 


ness of which thou art the Mother shall begin to hang upon the 
cross,’ 


Whatever may be thought of the correctness of Augustine’s 
view of the meaning of the words, “ Mine hour is not yet come,” 
nothing can be more evident than that he gives no countenance 
whatever to the notion of the Romanists, that the Virgin exer- 
cises authority in heaven over our Redeemer, as the Mother of 
God. It is perfectly plain that his argument, as far as it has 
any force, will*prove directly the reverse. And, indeed, it is 
plain also, that the improper and most unchristian use which the 
Romanists make of the term Mother of God—namely, not to 
assert the deity of Christ, but to exalt the power and dignity of 
Mary—was totally opposed to the notions of Augustine, and of 
the age in which he wrote. “ In that he was God, he had no 
mother ; in that he was man, he had.” This is the position on 
which he founds his whole argument. Mr. Tyler’s remarks 
deserve to be transcribed :— 


“ We cannot but observe an essential difference, constantly forcing 
itself upon our notice between the manner in which St. Augustine 
employs the fundamental truth, that the Son of God was born the 
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Son of Man of the Virgin-mother of her substance, and the turn 
generally given to it by Roman Catholic writers. They employ the 
truth to exalt Mary, and draw our minds to a contemplation of her 
exalted nature, and excite our praise towards her: Augustine, to fix 
our thoughts on the atonement, to excite in us a lively faith in Him 
alone, and to fill our hearts with thanksgiving and praise. He is ever 
drawing away our minds from the means to the end, and from the 
instrument to the eternal agent,—from Mary to God.” 


Certainly this is not the effect of Romish teaching; and 
however persons of learning and of clear intellect may con- 
trive to preserve their notions from sinking into absolute heresy, 
there can be no question that the use which Romanists make 
of the term “ Mother of God,” and the arguments, theoretical 
and practical, they are in the habit of deducing from it, must, 
to the great mass of ignorant and _ ill-instructed persons, 
convey the idea, that the Virgin is the mother of deity itself, that 
the divine nature is derived from her, and owes her subjection 
and obedience. A more striking illustration of the pernicious 
effects of their teaching cannot be desired, than one which 
is furnished by Romanists themselves, in the correspondence 
of the Association for the Propagation of the Faith, where, 
describing the baptism of a young Indian female, the missionary 
says, “ When the ceremony was concluded, she said to me, 
* Oh, I shall now to my last sigh love the Great Spirit with my 
whole heart, and honour his good mother with filial love.’”* 
Words, from which if one should conclude that all this poor igno- 
rant heathen had learned, was to add to the objects of her 
idolatrous worship a new deity, in the person of the Virgin 
Mary, Romanists could not deny that their own representations 
had given rise to the suspicion. 

But we return to the meditation. 


“ The efficacy of Mary’s intercession has been experienced and 
celebrated in all ages of the church. By means of it have the most 
hardened sinners been converted, and, by the fervour of their penance 
have consoled the church, which they had before scandalized by their 
disorders. By it has many a wavering heart been confirmed in its 
virtue, many a tepid soul been roused to the practice of virtue, and 
many a faithful servant been excited to go from virtue to virtue, and 
make renewed efforts to attain perfection. Why, then, has it not pro- 
duced in us similar effects ? We shall find, perhaps, that our tepidity, 
or neglect of her service, and the want of fidelity and fervour in our 
devotional practices to Mary, are the causes of the little benefit we 
may have derived from the appeals we have hitherto made to her. Let 
us animate ourselves to increased exactness in all that appertain to 
her service, and with St. Bernard, ‘ venerate Mary with all our heart 
and affection, because such is the will of Him who has been pleased 


* Catholic Directory for 1841, p. 206. Dublin. 
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to give us ail through Mary. Let us then adhere to none and not let 
her go, until she bless us ; FOR SHE IS POWERFUL,’ ” 


The example that follows is founded on this notion, that the 
power of the Virgin is exerted in the conversion of the impeni- 
tent. It is as follows :— 

EXAMPLE. 


“In the seventeenth century lived a holy priest, Father Bernard, 
who distinguished himself by his love of poverty and his charitable 
eare of the poor, and whose name is famous in Se as ‘the poor 
priest.’ He was born at Dijon, on the 26th December, 1588. After 
a youth spent in the frivolity of the world, he was converted, and 
received the order of priesthood at Paris, on which occasion he con- 
secrated himself by vow to the service of the poor and suffering. In 
the early part of his new career, he suffered much from the repug- 
nance he felt in visiting the public hospitals; but he at length so far 
overcame himself, as to behold without emotion the most disgusting 
objects. 

*‘ He constantly visited the prisons in Paris, and endeavoured to 
inspire their inmates with sentiments of resignation, of penitence, and 
Christian hope. At the end of his exhortations, he caused all to sing 
the ‘ Salve Regina.’ Father Bernard was particularly zealous in pro- 
moting the recital of the celebrated prayer of St, Bernard to the 
Mother of God, ‘ Memorare’-—‘ Remember, O most pious Virgin.’ He 
caused it to be translated into various languages; and distributed 
more than two hundred thousand copies of this exeellent prayer, by 
means of which he effected innumerable conversions. 

‘One day he accompanied to the scaffold a hardened culprit, who, 
even then, ceased not to blaspheme. The good priest followed him 
to the ladder, and made an effort to embrace him. The other pushed 
him back so violently as to knock him down, Although much hurt 
by the fall, Bernard arose, and falling on his knees, began his favourite 
prayer, ‘ Remember, O most pious Virgin.’ The impenitent culprit 
immediately burst into tears, and gave every sign of a sincere repent- 
ance, 

“On another occasion, Father Bernard visited a prisoner under 
sentence of death, who refused to approach the sacrament of penance. 
He saluted the unhappy man; exhorted him to hope in God, and 
menaced him with the divine judgments in case he continued obstinate, 
The other remained unmoved. He begged him to recite at least a 
short prayer to Mary: he refused. Then he himself began his 
favourite prayer, in the hope that the prisoner would join him, but 
the unhappy man remained silent. Not dismayed by his want of suc- 
cess, the holy man persisted in his efforts, and at length triumphed 
over the obstinacy of the object of so much zeal. Scarcely had he 
pronounced the first words of the above-mentioned prayer, than the 
other burst into tears, and manifested the deepest compunction.” —~ ~ 


What the moral effect of such teaching must be, and what 
encouragement it must give to fanaticism and presumption of 
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the most fearful kind, the reader will not require to have pointed 
out to him. ‘This example is followed by the following prayer :— 


* PRAYER, 


“QO most powerful, because most faithful, of God's creatures! I 
presume to approach thee with a lively sentiment of my own unwor- 
thiness to address God, whose indignation | have so much deserved ; 
and with a strong conviction in the efficacy of thy intercession with 
Jesus, thy Divine Son, who has placed in thy hands all power and 
strength. May these sentiments always increase within me, that I 
may never presume on my own strength, but place all my confidence 
in thee. Obtain for me, O glorious Virgin, a sincere conversion, 
strength and resolution in the hour of trial, and the grace of final 
perseverance. Jesus can refuse thee nothing ; whereas my iniquities 
render my prayers unworthy of being regarded by Him. Thou hast 
crushed the head of the infernal serpent, and snatched from him the 
prey which he hoped to possess for ever, O powerful Mary, preserve 
me against the rude assaults by which he endeavours to regain what 
he has lost; and do not permit me evermore to relapse into my 
former state of servitude. Amen. 


PRACTICE, 


“ Resolve to show your confidence in the powerful protection of 
Mary, by invoking her assistance in all your temptations. 


ASPIRATION, 


“ Hail, holy Queen, Mother of Mercy! Our life, our sweetness, and 
our hope!” 

Now, it seems very plain, that persons who are accus- 
tomed to look in this way to the Virgin, as their life and 
their hope, cannot by any possibility retain any just sense of 
that system of practical religion which they are taught in the 
writings of the Apostles of Christ. The whole tendency of the 
Apostolic writings is to inspire the penitent sinner with an un- 
bounded confidence in the love and sympathy of his Redeemer 
—to teach him to look up to Him as his dfe and his hope, as his 
only mediator and advocate and intercessor. The tendency of 
the Romish doctrine is not to confuse this doctrine, it is to con- 
tradict it. It is to teach the sinner that Mary is his life, his 
sweetness, and his hope; that it is to her he is to apply in the 
hour of temptation; that he is not in a condition to apply to 
Christ,—that, in fact, the connexion between Christ and his 
soul is not immediate, but that mercy and grace are conveyed 
through Mary; that she is worthy of being venerated: ‘th all 
his heart and affection ; that all power and strength are ),aced 
in her hands ; and that her power arises from this—that she is 
the mother of God, that he can refuse her nothing, and that, as 
his mother, he yields her subjection and obedience. Is this 
the gospel of Christ’ Does it even bear any resemblance to 
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it? On the contrary, must not its influence, as far as it is 
received among Christians, be to run counter to that faith 
which was once delivered to the saints, and to teach men to 
honour and trust and love the creature more than the Creator? 

The Romish doctrine of the sanctity of Mary will be found to 
lead to the same results. Take, for example, the following:— 


“ The fidelity of Mary in corresponding with all the graces she 
received from God, and with all his designs upon her, deserves both 
our attention and admiration, and is well calculated to give us a high 
idea of her supereminent sanctity. ‘The foundations thereof are in 
the holy mountains,’ that is,—according to the explanation which 
several of the holy fathers give of this text, which they apply to the 
Blessed Virgin,—‘ Mary’s sanctity commenced where the sanctity of 
other saints terminated ;—their elevation was but the foundation on 
which the superstructure of that mysterious house which the divine 
** Wisdom built for itself,’ was raised.’ As Mary was always faithful 
in corresponding with the divine grace, who can conceive the altitude 


of that building which, as St, Gregory the Great says, reaches up to 
the throne of the divinity ?” 


This is either nonsense or blasphemy. For however exalted 
the sanctity which a finite being may have attained to, it cannot 
“reach up to the throne of the Divinity.” But whatever it be, 
it is evidently the teaching of those who have no apprehension 
that any danger can result from their words being taken in 
the fullest latitude of which they are capable. Of a similar 
character is the following :— 


‘MIRROR OF JUSTICE, 
“ Pray for us. 
“<* We see now through a glass.’—1 Cor. xiii. 12, 


‘In creating the world, and still more in redeeming it, God pro- 
posed to himself His own greater glory in the manifestation of His 
divine perfections. ‘The Lord has made all things for himself,’ says 
the inspired writer of the book of Proverbs. Hence creation may be 
likened to a mirror, in which the attributes of God are reflected and 
displayed. ‘This is more particularly true of the souls of the just than 
of the material works of God. Such souls reflect the attributes of the 
Deity, in consequence of their free co-operation with the divine 
grace; and are consequently more worthy of admiration than if the 
were merely passive mirrors of the divine perfections. Mary, then, 
is peculiarly entitled to the appellation of ‘ Mirror of Justice ;’ because 
both in the excellence of her natural qualities, and the superior perfection 
of her soul, she more truly displayed the perfections of God, than the 
brightest angels who surround His throne, or the accumulated sanctity 
of all his saints, were all their merits united, and found in one person. 
With what complacency must God have looked on this masterpiece of 
His creative and redeeming love!” 
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In both these passages we see the same bold and reckless 
disregard of truth. For, what foundation have these extrava- 


gant descriptions of sanctity either in Scripture or the Fathers ‘ 
None whatever. 


We have already noticed the manner in which the Virgin is 
represented as the object of the sinner’s confidence, while Christ 
is held before him as an otgert of dread. The example and 


prayers for the seventeenth day will further serve to illustrate 
this part of the subject. 


EXAMPLE, 


“It is not easy to read without emotion the narrative of the last 
moments of a young person, who, during the short time she lived on 
earth, distinguished herself by extraordinary devotion to the Queen of 
Virgins, whose virtues she endeavoured to imitate. This innocent 
creature remained in an asylum, consecrated to the mother of God, 
till her eighteenth year. Very different from those of her age, she 
looked forward with trembling anxiety to the period which was to 
restore her to her parents. She often cast herself at the feet of Mary, 
and besought her to procure for her a happy death, rather than permit 
her to be exposed to the dangers of the world, if her innocence would 
suffer by its contagious influence. So touching a prayer could not 
but be heard. The pious Amelia soon perceived that she was suffer- 
ing from a malady which gradually undermined her constitution, and 
brought her, in a short time, to the verge of the grave, Tranquillity 
and resignation were the only sentiments she manifested. Filial love 
for her God had banished all terror. ‘1 fear nothing,’ she exclaimed, 
in one of her devout aspirations to Mary, ‘I fear nothing: under the 
protection of so powerful an advocate, what have I to fear from my 
Saviour 

* The spirit of continual prayer was her only support in her ex- 
treme sufferings, ‘ 1 suffer no pain,’ she would say, * when I converse 
with Jesus :—leave me with Jesus.’ Every word that escaped her 
lips was carefully noted, especially as her end drew nigh. She fre- 
quently exclaimed, in a firm voice, Mary, show thyself to be a mother. 
During life thou hast ever been such to me. Do not abandon me in 
this decisive hour. Jesus, Mary, Joseph!’ ‘Taking from the hands 
of one of her companions a picture of the Blessed Virgin, she 
reverently kissed it, and placed it on her breast. She then asked 
for the image of her crucified Saviour, and approaching it to her pale 
lips, she said, ‘O my God, I adore thee,’ and expired. 


PRAYER, 


“O most holy Virgin, thou art justly called a spiritual and honour- 
able vessel; because the Lord thy God enriched thee with the choicest 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. Thy thoughts were always great and noble ; 
thy feelings holy; thy designs pure and sublime. Thou hadst no 
other ambition than to honour God, no other desire than to love Him, 
no other wish than to possess Him, The choicest gifts of nature, of 
grace, and glory, were imparted to thee without measure ; whereas, I 
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am nothing else than a vessel of sin and misery. Most pure Mother! 
have compassion on me; reconcile me with thy Son ; commend me, and 
present me to Him, that, through thy inéercession, 1 may be made par- 
taker of His infinite merits, and never more seek anything but what 
is divine and everlasting. Amen. 


“ PRACTICE. 


“ Resolve to dedicate, each morning, all the actions of the day to 


the greater honour and glory of God. Offer them through Mary to 
her Son. 


* ASPIRATION, 


“ By thee we have access to thy Son, O Mother of our salvation. 
May He who was given to us by thee, receive us through tity interces- 
sion /—St. Bernard,” 


It may be difficult to understand the confused notions of 
Christianity presented to us in such a picture of piety. But 
whatever remains may still be traced in it of love to Christ, it is 
plain that He neither is nor can be the supreme object of the 
sinner’s love or confidence,—for that being will be most loved 
in whom we most confide. It is, after all, not on Christ, but on 
the Virgin, the sinner is taught to place his ultimate reliance,—as 
an advocate so powerful, that if he has her to intercede for him, 
and to reconcile him with her Son, he has nothing ¢o fear from his 
Saviour. And so this work describes Ignatius Loyola, who is 
the example for the nineteenth day: “ He offered himself firsé 
to Mary, and most earnestly besought her to present and re- 
commend him to her Divine Son.” 

The meditation for the nineteenth day is on the words of the 
Litany of Loretto, “ Tower of David, pray for us.” We shall 
transcribe a passage from it, which will further exemplify the 
manner in which Romanists are taught to transfer their confi- 
dence from our Redeemer to Mary, and will at the same time, illus- 
trate another point we have had occasion to notice, namely, the 
boldness with which they apply to her language which in Holy 
Scripture is addressed to God alone. 


“ Mary is called the ‘ Tower of David,’ because as Mother of the 
Redeemer, the Son of David, she is to men a tower of refuge from the 
face of the enemy. If the invocation of the sacred name of Jesus be 
sufficient to put our enemies to flight, we ought to remember that we 
cannot pronounce this saving name, in a manner pleasing to God, unless 
assisted by his grace, We ought, then, to dread our own unworthiness ; 
and seek to secure for ourselves the saving influence of this holy name, 
by the intercession of her, whose ‘ neck is as the tower of David, which 
is built with bulwarks:—a thousand bucklers hang from it, all the 
armour of valiant men.’ The enemy of our souls flies at the mention 
of her name; because she has crushed his head, and because he 


despairs of wounding any one whom she defends, by opposing her — 
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buckler to his fiery darts. Hence she is called by a writer, not liable 
to the suspicion of exaggerated piety, ‘the terror of hell, the hope of 
Christians, and our sure protection.’ Hence St. Bonaventure, address- 
ing her, says: * Thou art our sure protection, O most Sacred Virgin. 
Under the wings of thy clemency do we flee: save and protect us.’ The 
intercession of Mary will obtain for us strength to resist every evil 
suggestion, every foul temptation, however violent it may be. Aided 
by such a pow erful protectress, although we should walk in the midst of 
the valley of death—that is, although we should find ourselves every 
instant exposed to danger, and see around us the bodies of our fallen 
brethren—we shall fear no evil, because she will be with us. To her, 
after God, we will gratefully ascribe the triumph we shall have gained 
over our enemies, and say to her, ‘ Thou hast been a tower of strength 
against the face of the enemy.” 


It is really shocking to be obliged to transcribe such fearful 
impieties. But it is necessary. Ata time when such efforts 
are made to pervert the principles of Protestants, and to recover 
the ascendancy of Rome in this country, it is quite necessary, 
that all who are likely to be exposed to such solicitations, and 
all likewise who have been persuaded that the difference between 
Protestantism and Romanism is trivial and unimportant, should 
know what the doctrine really is which the emissaries of Rome 
are labouring to propagate in England at the present moment, 
among an unsuspecting people, 

In the following meditation on the words, “ Tower of Ivory, 
Throne of Gold, pray for us,” an attempt is made to build, on a 
fanciful application of a passage in the Canticles, the doctrine 
that no grace is communicated from Christ to the members of 
his spiritual body except through the Virgin Mary. 


“ The church applies to the Blessed Virgin the words of the Canticle 
of Canticles, ‘Thy neck is as a tower of ivory ;’—which is thus 
explained by St. Bernardine of Sienna: ‘ Vivifying graces are con- 
veyed from Christ, the head, through the Virgin, to the other members 
of his mystical body.’ St. Paul expressly declares that we are all 
members of a mystical body, of which the head is Christ. As among 
the members of this mystical body, the Blessed Virgin is, after Christ, 
the most exalted, so she is well compared to the ‘tower of ivory,’ to 
which the neck of the spouse in the Canticles is likened ; especially 
as it is through her, according to the opinion of many holy doctors, 
that God has decreed to convey to the members of this mystical body, the 
graces which are necessarily derived from Christ, who is the head. The 
holy Abbot Rupert says of Mary: ‘As a tower of ivory, she is 
beloved by God, and terrible to the demon,’ On account of her spot- 
less purity, which the shadow of imperfection never sullied, and which 
is well represented by the whiteness of ivory, she pleases God. On the 
saine account, as also because she is the channel of God's grace to men, 
she is terrible to the devil, the ancient serpent ; whose poisonous bite 
she never experienced, and whose head she not only crushed by bring- 
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ing forth the Redeemer, but whom she continues to overcome by her 
wonderful influence in the application of the Redeemer’s merits to the 
souls of men.” 


Of such a theory it is too little to say, that it derives no coun- 
tenance whatever from the Word of God. 

But it is to the example which follows this meditation, that 
we would particularly wish to direct our readers’ attention. 


RXAMPLE. 


‘«- St. Philip of Neri was one of the greatest ornaments of the church 
in the sixteenth century ; and by his wonderful zeal for the promotion 
of God's glory in the city of Rome, procured for himself the title of 
the apostle of that holy city. His youth was distinguished by inno- 
cence and piety; and as he advanced in years his piety increased, 
Among his other virtues his devotion to the Mother of God was par- 
ticularly remarkable : his love for Mary was so great, that he had her 
name almost always in his mouth, and incessantly laboured to promote 
her honour among men. No child had ever so tender an affection for 
his mother as Philip had for Mary, whom he called ‘his love,’ his 
‘joy, his ‘ consolation.” He spoke these words with so much feeling 
and unction, that those who heard him were usually much affected, 
and not unfrequently were moved to tears, He spent whole nights 
in prayer; and in his addresses to the Holy Virgin, he spoke with as 
much confidence and fervour as if she were actually present. He 
often was favoured with supernatural visions of this celestial queen ; 
one of which, which occurred when he was advanced in years, is par- 
ticularly remarkable. He lay dangerously sick, and his physicians had 
little hopes of his recovery. He was heard to cry out on a sudden, 
‘QO most holy Mother! O most amiable Mother! O most beautiful 
Mother! O most blessed Mother!’ The physicians and some clergy- 
men ran to him, and found him elevated somewhat from the bed in 
which he lay, and heard him say, ‘O my dearest Queen, I am not 
worthy,—I do not deserve that thou shouldst come to visit and to 
heal me. What shall I do for thee, if thou healest me, for I have 
never done anything good?’ Amazed at what they saw and heard, 
some wept for joy; others trembled with fear. ‘The physician asked 
him what he wished for? to whom he replied: ‘ Have you not seen 
the holy Virgin, who has come to take away my ailments?’ While he 
spoke thus he came to himself, and as he perceived that the room was 
full of people, he covered his head through shame, and began to weep. 
The physicians fearing that this might injure him, begged him to desist, 
and asked to feel his pulse: ‘1 do not require your assistance any 
longer,’ replied the saint; ‘the most holy Virgin has been here, and 
has restored me.’ They found him, in fact, perfectly restored; and, 
on the following morning, he rose, as usual, and applied himself to his 
accustomed occupations, without suffering any inconvenience. The 
holy man said always to those who visited him: ‘ Believe me, there is 
no more powerful means to obtain God’s grace than to employ the 
intercession of the holy Virgin. Say to her often: ‘ Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God, pray to thy dear Jesus for me !’ 
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“On another occasion, this great saint experienced the efficacy of 
Mary’s intercession in a very extraordinary manner. His new church 
was being built. Philip sent in great hurry one day for the architect, 
and ordered him to take off the roof from an old building, which would 
have fallen in the preceding night, had not the Blessed Virgin sus- 
tained it. And in fact when the workmen came, and examined the 
building, they found that the beams which sustained the roof had 
fallen out of their places, and that the whole remained suspended in 
the air, without any visible support. The saint felt peculiar pleasure 
in visiting the church of St. Marie Maggiore, and he recommended 
nothing more frequently to his disciples, than love and devotion to 
the holy Virgin. He procured for many persons extraordinary favours 
through Mary, by causing them to recite the prayer, ‘ Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God, pray to thy Jesus for me.’ Sometimes he added : 
‘ Pray to thy Son Jesus for mea sinner.’ Often he repeated these 
words, ‘ Virgin and Mother,’ and said that they expressed all the 
greatness and dignity of Mary, and had a great efficacy in obtaining 
God's graces. Had we such a tender, confiding love for Mary, as 
that with which this great saint was animated, how many graces would 
we receive through her hands, to whom the church applies the words, 
‘In me is all the. grace of the way and of the truth; in me is all hope 
of life and of virtue?’ (Eccl. xxiv. 25.)” 


Unfortunately there is a large class who are but too easily 
induced to give credence to such fables as these, and by whom 
a marvellous tale—the truth of which, of course, it may be 
impossible to disprove—is taken as confirmation of any doc- 
trine, however inconsistent with the religion of Christ. The 
application of the passage from the Latin version of the book of 

cclesiasticus to the Virgin Mary, one would have thought, 


must have painfully jarred on the feelings of one in whose 


heart were inscribed the words of our Redeemer, “I am the way, 


“wtp the truth, and the life. No man cometh to the Father but 
me.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. on 


ST. IREN2ZUS ON THE INTERMEDIATE STATE AND THE 
MILLENNIUM. 
Rev, Sir,—Immediately after the chapter of St. Irenwus, of which I 


sent to you a translation in my last letter, there follows one on the 
state of departed souls between death and the resurrection, on which 


Dr. Grabe remarks that “ St. Lreneeus here argues against certain 
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persons of his own time who were reckoned in the number of the 

orthodox, but who agreed with the Valentinians and Marcionites in 

believing that the souls of the faithful, as soon as they departed from 

the body, ascended up to heaven; whereas he, on the contrary, ‘holds 

that they go to an obscure place under the earth, (as was the case with 

the soul of Christ descending to hades,) and there rest until the time 

of the resurrection arrives, so that being reunited to their bodies they 

iz: may be admitted to the beatific vision of God. In which opinion I 
think that ali the Fathers of the second century, who have delivered 
anything in their writings yet remaining concerning the state of souls 
after death, agreed; though I referto Tertullian only, because he sup- 
rts it altogether by the same line of reasoning which Irengus uses, 
in his book De Anima, § 55, so that he appears to have followed him 
as his authority, and to have borrowed his argument from him, as will 
appear from a note in the following page.* Moreover, in the passage 
quoted, Tertullian excepts the martyrs only ; and to them he assigns, 
not the highest heaven, but paradise, to which ‘the patriarchs and 
prophets, the attendants (appendices) of the Lord’s resurrection,’ as he 
calls them, have removed from hades,’ ‘lo whom, also, he restricts 
the words of the apostle, 2 Cor. v. 8, “ We are confident, and willing 
rather to be absent from the body and to be present with the Lord,” 
in the treatise ‘De Resurrectione carnis,’ § 43; adding these words of 
his own. to those quoted [from the apostle] ; ‘ you see how here also 
he refers contempt of the body to the excellence of martyrdom, For 
no one on leaving the body straightway dwells in the presence of the 
Lord, except from the prerogative of martyrdom, about to remove to 
Paradise—namely, not to hades.’ And, indeed, the apostle there goes 
on to speak in the person of those concerning whom he had spoken in 
the preceding words; “ We are troubled on every side,” &c, (iv. 8.) 
“ We which live are alway delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake,” &c. 
(iv. 11.) ‘Tertullian also (Scorp. adv. Gnosticos, § 12) adduces the 
Apocalypse of St. John, who saw the souls of the martyrs resting 
under the altar (cap. vi.), and he understands the words of the elder 
(Rev. vii. 14) of the martyrs under Antichrist. “ ‘These are they 
which came out of great [the great] tribulation [é« rijc 
peydAnc |, and have washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne of God, and 
serve Him day and night in His temple,” as if they would not have 
been meet to be admitted there, unless they had come out of the great 
tribulation and had been washed in the blood of martyrdom. Con- 
cerning which, in the passage of the book De Anima, quoted above, he 
also says; “The sword, the door-keeper of Paradise, gives way to 
none, save to those who have died in Christ.—Thy blood is the exclu- 
sive key of Paradise.” Now Irengeus has said nothing respecting the 
martyrs; but concerning Enoch and Elijah he states above (Book v. 
§ 5,) from the mouth of the elders who were the disciples of the 
apostles, “ that they have been translated to Paradise . *. having the 


* This age from Tertullian will be found in note (4) to my translation of 
Book v. ¢'st, of St. Irenseus, which follows these remarks. a 
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foretaste of incorruption,” but not having as yet obtained it. But as 
to this opinion of Irengus and his contemporaries, to decide whether 
it be true or false, does not belong to me nor to this place, where it is 
sufficient to have given a statement of it; let others refute it, if they 
can do so on good grounds; yet let them reflect that they, who are 
very remote from the age of the apostles, are disputing against those 
who lived very near to it: and therefore let them proceed cautiously 
and modestly, For many, of late, have confidently asserted some 
things concerning the state of departed souls as undoubted truths, 
which, nevertheless, if you examine them without partiality, you 
would discover to be exceedingly questionable or manifestly false.” 
Bishop Bull (sermon “ concerning the middle state of happiness or 
misery,” &c, on Acts, i, 25) says, that “ Tertullian, in his Apology 
(§ 47), when he was yet orthodox, calls Paradise ‘a place of divine 
leasantness, appointed to receive the spirits of the saints.’ Nay, in 
1is book of the soul, which he wrote after he was seduced into the 
heresy of Montanus, though he so far contradicts his former sentiments 
as to lock up Paradise and place a flaming sword at the gate of it 
against all but the souls of martyrs, and discourseth very oddly of the 
place and state of other good souls ; yet he plainly signifieth that the 
Catholics of his time, against whom he wrote, were of a contrar 
belief; and he is forced at last himself to confess, that the good ae! 
in that subterraneous region that he speaks of, do enjoy a happiness 
not to be despised ; that they do ‘in the bosom of Abraham receive 
the comfort of the resurrection to come ;’ that is, that they are at 
present in a state of rest and happiness, and live in a sure and certain 
hope of a greater happiness at the resurrection.’ Speaking again in 
reference to a passage from St. Clement of Rome, “ in his undoubted 
epistle to the Corinthians,” which he had previously quoted—(viz., 
« All the generations from Adam to this day are past and gone; but 
they that have finished their course in charity, according to the grace 
of Christ, possess the region of the godly, who shall be manifested in 


the visitation of the kingdom of Christ,”) he observes; “We have - 


already heard the apostolic saint, bishop, and martyr, Clement .. . 
acknowledging but one place for the souls of all that have finished 
their course in charity from the beginning of the world; and that place 
to be a safe and comfortable refuge, and shelter to them till the resur- 
rection, a place of glory, and therefore no purgatory.’’ The same 
great divine justly argues from the words of St. Paul, (2 Cor, xii. 4,) 
that “‘ when he tells us that he received in Paradise visions and reve- 
lations, and heard there djjnra phyara, unspeakable words, not lawful, 
or rather not possible, for man to utter; he directly teacheth that 
Paradise . . . is a most glorious place, full of light and ravishing 
vision, a place where mysteries may be heard and learnt, far surpass- 
ing the reach of frail mortals.’ It is reasonable to suppose that there 
may be degrees of blessedness in Paradise, as we are led to believe 
that there will be degrees of glory in the world to come, proportioned 
to our fruitfulness in good works here; and this seems to be intimated 
in a passage of St, lreneus referred to by Bishop Bull, (Book v. § 36,) 
where he says that both in heaven and in Paradise, “our Saviour 
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shall be seen, according as they shall be worthy or meet who see Him. 
Which,” (adds the bishop) “ the author of the Questions and Answers 
to the Orthodox, in his answer to Quest. 75, thus explains, ‘That the 
souls in paradise do enjoy the conversation and sight of angels and 
archangels, and also of our Saviour Christ by way of vision’—viz., such 
in its kind, though in degree far more excellent, as whereby the Pro- 
phets saw Him of old. But to return to Ireneeus, he concludes his 
discourse in that chapter thus; that it is the divine ordination and dis- 
position that those that are saved should per gradus proficere, ‘ proceed 
by degrees’ to their perfect beatitude—that is, that they should, as St. 
Ambrose speaks, ‘ through the refreshments of paradise, arrive to the 


_ full glories of the heavenly kingdom.’ ” 


On this account—viz., because the intermediate state is regarded b 
St. Irenzus as a state of preparation for the higher glories of the mil- 
lennial kingdom, as that again is regarded by him as a further state of 
training for the final and most perfect state of heavenly bliss, I have 
thought it*desirable to introduce the chapter which relates to the first 
of these subjects among the extracts which I am now sending, with 

your permission, for insertion in the Magazine. It comes in due order 
immediately after those which treat on the subject of Antichrist, and 
as introductory to those which relate to the millennium, and is as 
follows, as far as I am able to ascertain the meaning of it, some expres- 
sions in it being obscure ; in the translation of which, if 1 have erred, 
I shall be glad to be set right. I add to it the first of those which 
relate to the subject of the millennium, with which it stands in close 
connexion, 

‘Tren. adv. Heereses. Lib. v. § 31. “ But since some of these, who 
are supposed to have believed aright, pass over the order of the 
advancement of the righteous, and are ignorant of the degrees* of 
preparation for incorruption, having heretical opinions in themselves ; 
——t+ for the heretics despising God’s formation [of man from the 
earth], and not receiving [the doctrine of] the salvation of their flesh, 
and holding in contempt, moreover, the covenant-promise of God, and 
entirely going ¢ contrary to God in their opinion, say that, as soon as 
they have died, they surmount (suwpergredi) the heavens, and the 
demiurgus, and go to the mother, or to that father, who is invented by 
them. As to those, then, that reject the resurrection altogether, and, 
as far as in them lies, utterly abolish it, what wonder is it if they are 
not acquainted with the order of the resurrection, being unwilling to 
understand that if these things were so, as they assert, then§ the Lord 


* That is, the different degrees by which man, partly before, partly after death, 
is led onward, until he arrives at the highest state of eternal glory and incorruption, 
in which he is brought nearest to God.” —Grabe. . : 

t What follows, Dr. Grabe observes, to the end of this chapter, is a parenthesis, 
the preceding words here terminating abruptly, and the thread of the discourse 
being taken up again at the beginning of the following chapter, the beginning of : 
which is evidently similar to that of the present one. 

t I presume this must be the meaning of the words, “ totum supergredientes Deum 
sensu.” Cf, “ supergredientes legem humani generis,” Lib. iv. § 75. ~~ 

§ “ Tertullian,” remarks Dr. Grabe, “proves the same by the same argument in 
his book De Anima, § 55, where we find the following similar remarks—‘ We read 


Vou, XXX1V.—July, 1848. 
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Himself, in whom they say that they believe, would not have risen on 
the third day; but, dying on the cross, would immediately have 
departed upwards, leaving his body on the earth. But in reality He 
abode three days where the dead were, as the prophet says concerning 
Him; “ The* Lord remembered his departed saints, those who slept 
before in the earth of their burial, and descended to them to bring them 
out and to save them.” And moreover, the Lord Himself says, “ As 
Jonas remained three days and three nights in the belly of the whale, 
so shall the Son of man be in the heart of the earth.” And further, 
the apostle says, “ Now that He ascended, what is it but that He also 
descended into the lower parts of the earth ?’’ This also David said, 
prophesying concerning Him; * And thou hast delivered my soul from 
the lower hades.’ Moreover, rising on the third day, He said also to 
Mary, who first saw and worshipped Him, “ Touch me not, for I have 
not yet ascended to my Father; but go to my disciples, and say to 
them; I ascend to my Father and your Father.” If, therefore, the 
Lord observed the law of the dead, in order that he might become the 
first-born from the dead, and abode even to the third day in the lower 
parts of the earth; and then afterwards rising in the flesh, so that He 
showed even the marks of the nails to His disciples, thue ascended to 
the Father; how must they not be confounded who say that the lower 
regions} (inferos) signify this world which is with us; and that their 
inner man, leaving the body here, ascends to a place above the 
heavens? For since the Lord “ walked in the midst of the shadow 
of death,” where the souls of the dead were, and then afterwards rose 
again bodily, and after His resurrection was taken up [into peavemy 
it is evident that the souls of His disciples also, on whose account the 


that Christ fulfilled the three days of death in the heart of the earth, that is, in the 
innermost and inward recess, covered over in the earth itself, and hollowed out 
within it, and erected over the abysses still lower than it, [i. e., the lower hell, into 
which the devils and reprobate men are thrust down.}] But if Christ, [who is} 
God, because he is also man, having died according to the Scriptures, and being 
buried according to the same, satisfied also this law, having gone through the form 
of human death in hades, and did not ascend into the loftier regions of the heavens 
before he descended into the lower regions of the earth, that there He might vouch- 
safe His presence to the patriarchs and prophets; you have hence both ground for 
believing in the region of hades beneath the earth, and for effectually refuting those 
who, with no smal! degree of pride, think that it is not meet that the souls of the 
faithfal should descend to hades,—servants above their Lord, and disciples above 
their Master, disdaining haply in the bosom of Abraham to enjoy the consolation of 
waiting for the resurrection.’ 

* St. Justin Martyr, in the Dialogue with Trypho, (p. 298, Ed. Colon.) quotes 
these words as from the prophet Jeremiah, with this variation, that, instead of 
“ descendit ad eos, extrahere eos et salvare eos,” he has caréGn rpdc abrove ebayye- 
rd cwripiov abrod. So it is also quoted by St. Irenwus, Lib. iii. 
§ 23, “ descendit ad eos evangelizare salutem que est ab eo, ut salvaret eos.” This 
passage, as well as some others, St. Justin charges the Jews with having erased from 
the Scriptures, from their hatred to Christianity. 

t Tertallian also rejects the same notion in these words, in his book De Anima, 
§ 55. “ By us the lower regions (inferi) are believed to be, not a naked hollow, nor 
any channel in the world exposed to the air; but a vast region in the interior and 
depth of the earth, and a secret abyss within its very bowels.” See this opinion of 
these eminent early divines ably maintained Mr. Greswell, in his Essay on the 
Existence and Locality of Hades, in the to his Exposition of the Parables. 
—Chapter Tenth. (Vol. Part ii.) 
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Lord also did these things, shall depart into the invisible place, set 
apart for them by God, and there shall dwell ‘until the resurrection, 
waiting in expectation of the resurrection; and then receiving their 
bodies and rising again perfectly,—that is, bodily, as also the Lord arose, 
—thus shall they come to the vision of God. “For no disciple is above 
his master; but every one that is perfect shall be as his master.” 
Since, therefore, our Master did not straightway depart ascending, [to 
heaven,] but awaiting the time of His resurrection appointed by the 
Father, (which was also shadowed forth by means of Jonah,) rising 
after three days, was taken up: so also ought we to await the time of 
our resurrection appointed by God, foretold by the prophets, and thus 
rising again to be taken up, as many of us as the Lord shall regard 
meet for this.” 

§ 32. “Since, then, the opinions of certain persons are adopted from 
the discourses of heretics, and they are ignorant of the arrangements 
of God and the mystery of the resurrection of the just and of the 
kingdom, which is the beginning of incorruption, by means of which 
kingdom they who shall be meet for it, gradually become habituated to 
hold intimate communion with God: (capere Deum :) it is necessary, 
moreover, to speak concerning these things, that since the just rising 
first at the appearing of God in this creation which is renewed must 
needs receive the promise of the inheritance, which God promised to 
the Fathers, and reign in it; and after that the judgment must take 
place. For in that creation (or world) in which they have laboured 
or have been afflicted, having been put to the proof in every way by 
trials, it is just that they should receive in it the rewards of patient 
endurance; and in that world in which they have been slain on 
account of the love of God, that in it they should be brought to life 
again; and in that world in which they have endured slavery, that 
they should reign in it. For God is rich in all things, and all things 
are His. Therefore it must needs be that creation itself, also restored 
to its former state, should serve the just without hindrance: and this 
the apostle has made manifest in that [epistle] which is addressed to 
the Romans, thus saying;* “For the expectation of the creature 
waiteth for the revelation of the sons of God. For the creature was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly but by reason of him who hath 
subjected it in hope; because the creature itself also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God.” Thus therefore also, the promise of God, which He 
premier to Abraham, continues steadfast. ‘‘ Lift up thine eyes, and 
ook from this place where thou now art to the north and south, and 
east, and to the sea; for all the land which thou seest I will give to 
thee and to thy seed for ever.” And again, He says; “ Arise, walk 
through the land in the length and in the breadth of it, for to thee will 
I give it:’’ and [yet] he did not receive an inheritance in it, not éven 
a& footstep, but was always a stranger and sojourner init. And when 
Sarah his wife died, though the Hittites were willing gratuitgugly.to 


* It is important to observe that this learned primitive bishop here gives the literal 
and only natural interpretation to this ei controverted text, 
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give to him a place that he might bury her, he was unwilling to 
receive it, but bought a tomb, giving 400 shekels of silver, from Ephron 
the son of Zohar the Hittite, waiting for the promise of God, and being 
unwilling to seem* to receive from men that which God had promised 
to give him, saying to him again thus: ‘Io thy seed I will give this 
and, from the river of Egypt, even to the great river Euphrates. 
If,t therefore, God promised to him the inheritance of the earth, and 
he did not receive it during all his dwelling in it, it must needs be that 
he should receive it together with his seed ; that is, those who fear God 
and believe in Him, at the resurrection of the just. But his seed is 
the church, receiving throught the Lord the adoption which is towards 
God, as John the Baptist said, “ that God is able of the stones to raise 
up children to Abraham.”’ Moreover, the apostle says in that [epistle] 
which is [written] to the Galatians ; “ But ye, brethren, as Isaac was, 
are children of the promise.” And again, clearly in the same [epistle ] 
he says that those who have believed in Christ receive Christ, the 
promise given to Abraham, saying thus, “To Abraham and to his 
seed the promises were made; and He does not say—and to seeds, as 
of many, but as of one, and to thy seed, which is Christ.” And 
again, confirming what was said, he observes; “ Even as Abraham 
believed God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness. Ye 
know, therefore, that they who are of faith, these are the children of 
Abraham. Moreover, the Scripture, foreseeing that God justifies the 
Gentiles by faith, foretold to Abraham, that in thee all the nations 
shall be blessed. Therefore, they who are of faith shall be blessed 
with faithful Abraham."’ Thus, therefore, they who are of faith will 
be blessed with faithful Abraham, and these are the sons of Abraham. 
But God promised the inheritance of the earth to Abraham and to his 
seed ; and neither Abraham nor his seed (that is, they who are justi- 
fied by faith) now receive an inheritance in it; but they will receive 
it in the resurrection of the just. For God is true and steadfast: and 
on account of this He said, “ Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.” 

Here I will pause for the present, hoping, with your permission, to 
send, on some future occasion, what pertains to this most interesting 
subject in the remaining very important chapters of this book. Mean- 
while, I remain, 

ery respectiu ours, 


SKETCHES OF THE WALDENSES. 


Sin,—Having met recently with a small work, “ Sketches of the Wal- 
denses,” published by “ The Religious Tract Society,” I was induced 
to cast my eye over the table of contents, Certainly it was not my 
intention to read the volume: for the very idea of a historical work 


* I have adopted Grabe’s emendation of videri for videre. 
t I have here also a Grabe’s correction of si for sic. 


t The text is “per ini.” On which Grabe remarks, “Interpres é:d rot 
xvpiov reddere debebat, per Dominum,” 
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from “ The Religious Tract Society,” struck me as somewhat ludicrous; 
but my eye falling upon the word “ Manuscripts at Cambridge, 137,” 1 
felt an irresistible desire to turn to the page in question, I did so, and 
read the following remarkable passage :— 

‘It may also here be noticed, that after his return from The Valleys, 
Sir Samuel Morland placed a number of old Waldensian manu- 
scripts in the Public Library of Cambridge. On inquiry being made 
for these some years since, it was found that a part of them had disap- 
peared, It has not been ascertained at what period this abstraction 
took place, but there is reason to believe that it was during the reign of 
James II., being probably effected by some Papists anxious to suppress 
such important documents in opposition to the usurpation of the 
Papacy,” p. 137. 

Now what reason has this writer for believing that the MSS, have 
been stolen? In so grave a matter, surely “ The Religious Tract 
Society” should abstain from insinuating charges against any one. If 
there be reason for believing such a thing, the evidence ought to be 
stated. This society assumes the designation ‘ Religious :”” conse- 
quently the public have a right to expect that religion and morality 
should be regarded in their productions. ‘To pretend that there is 
reason for believing that these manuscripts have been abstracted b 
some Papists, while no evidence in support of such an assertion is 
attempted to be produced, is an outrage, not only against religion, but 
against morals, Just imagine, Sir, what an outcry would be raised 
were a Popish writer to insinuate such a thing against a party of Pro- 
testants. Exeter Hall would resound with declamations against the 
recklessness of the Papists. However, the nature of sin is not altered 
by the character or principles of the individuals who commit it. To 
—e an assertion without proof is equally a sin in a Protestant or a 

apist. 

It may be true, that the manuscripts have disappeared. ‘The writer 
might have stated this as a fact, if indeed it be a fact; but no man is 
justified, much less a religious body, in putting forth his own surmises 
as facts, ‘The cause of Protestantism is more deeply wounded by the 
advocacy of such supporters than by the most viral assaults of open 
and undisguised opponents. There are two great principles on which 
the men of * The Religious Tract Society” school appear usually to 
act—namely, the putting forth mere assertions as facts, in order to 
support a cause, and the suppression of the truth, when an honest and 
impartial statement might damage a party. As an instance of the 
latter mode of procedure, | may mention the fact, that The Record 
had not, a few weeks ago, given the Bishop of Exeter’s questions to 
Mr. Gorham, though in reality no man can form a righteous judgment 
on the subject without a full knowledge of their precise character. 
Were the parties whom The Record and its supporters choose to desig- 
nate as “ T'ractarians,’’ to resort to such means in defence of any par- 
ticular opinions, the cry of Popery and Jesuitism would immediately 
be raised through the length and breadth of the land. 

But, Sir, where are the manuscripts in question? What will 
become of the writer's theory, if it should turn out that the manuscripts 
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still exist, though not at Cambridge ; or that the thief was nota Papist, 
but a Protestant archbishop? It is probable, that the writer may find 
them in Dublin. Surely he should not visit upon the Papists the sin 
of his Protestant brethren, if there has been any sin in the case. If 
the Papists have expunged the Second Commandment from the Deca- 
logue, that is surely no justification for “ The Religious Tract Society’s” 
rejecting the Ninth. 

Probably some of your correspondents may be able to give an 
account of the manuscripts in question, and thus assist in rescuing the 
poor Papists from the charge of robbery, 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., B. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The Great Continental Revolution, marking the Expiration of the Times of 
the Gentiles, a.v. 1847-8. In reply to a Letter from a Member of a 
Society of Prophetic Students. To which is added, a Reprint of a Letter 
dated July 15, 1845, addressed to the Rev. Dr. Wolff, on the Expiration 
of “*‘ The Times of the Gentiles,” a.p. 1847, and of other occasional papers 


illustrative of the present period. By James Hatley Frere, Esq. Hatchard, 
1848, Svo. pp. 123. 


Four and thirty years ago Napoleon was the great object of atten- 
tion. Everybody was anxiously watching to see what he would do 
next, and what would become of him. At that time Mr. Frere 
thought that he could foresee, and very confidently predicted, one 
important part of the mighty Corsican’s destiny. It was not anything 
which would be obscure, or disputable—it was not liable to be puzzled 
or hidden by subtleties of thought, or figures and mysteries of speech 
—it was a plain, tangible, notorious matter of fact (if a fact at all) of 
which all the world would be fully advertised a d fully able to judge. 
A fact so great and singular and important, and at the same time so 
far from utter improbability, as that while it would be no particular 
voucher for the penetration and sagacity of the interpreter if it did 
happen, would totally ruin his credit if it did not. He confidently 
told the world that Napoleon Buonaparte would become Emperor of 
Rome. Speaking with reference to Rey. xvii. 11, he said :— 

“‘This prophecy, which leads us to infer that Buonaparte will become 
Emperor of Rome, is so confirmed by other circumstantial prophetic evidence, 
that I do not hesitate to avow my conviction of the certainty of the event, 
although he is at this time so situated, as in appearance to render such an 
event highly improbable—having, however, more than a year ago foreseen 


and declared, from the prophetic writings, the reverses which France would 
undergo, and has since sustained, as well as the termination of her tyrannical 
career, and the future removal of the Empire of Buonaparte from France to 
Italy, 1 see nothing in his present circumstances but what has a direct ten- 
dency towards the accomplishment of the Prophecies thus understood. Three 
or four years will shew how far I am correct in my views, and I wish now to 
record my opinion, that it may become hereafter an evidence of the clearness 
and precision of the prophetic writings.”—Combined View, p. 101, n. 
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Lackaday, it is evidence of something very different. But so con- 
fident was the writer, and so fearful that when the event should 
happen he might not get credit for the actual extent of his foresight, 
that he added, in an éfalie parenthesis to the note from which we have 
just quoted, “ (This note dated 30th April, 1814. Printed 28th May, 
1814.)”’ 

Thay however, was not the only point on which Mr. Frere ventured 
to be very explicit, and to put together facts and dates with what has 
turned out to be mistaken confidence. With full complacency he told 
his readers, in the same work :— 


“Tt has already been CLEARLY 8HEWN, in examining other prophecies, that 
the 1260 years’ prosperity of the Papacy terminated in the year 1792; and 
that the ae years’ destruction of the Roman Empire will terminate in the 
year 1822, when the Papal and Infidel powers will be destroyed, and the Jews 
restored to their own land; after this, we have found, that prophetic history 
becomes less distinct,” &c.—Comb. View, p. 244. 


But readers in 1815 were not much disheartened by learning that 
prophetic history was “less distinct” after 1822. In the course of 
seven years, and in the midst of such events as were more distinct, and 
as were so confidently announced as “ clearly shewn,” and as seemed 
therefore to be beyond all doubt, they might be content to waif, and 
naturally expect that something more would be developed respecting 
the still future. Perhaps it was a state of more gratifying excitement 
to know that such great matters would happen within seven years, 
and that then nobody could guess what would follow, than could have 
been produced by any professed explanation of everything. 

To return, however, to matters of fact—it is hardly necessary to 
say, that Napoleon did not remove the seat of his Empire to Rome, 
or that, whatever may be said of the Papal Power as continuing or 
ceasing, or of the Infidel Power as having existed at all, it is quite 
clear that the Jews had not been restored long after the year 1822. 
Such an issue with regard to things so strongly predicted and “ clearly 
shewn,”—such plain, undeniable, miserable failure in things so weighty 
—would have discouraged some interpreters. But not so Mr. Frere. 
Napoleon was gone; but he had left a son who, “ having himself 
shared the brief seventh headship of the Roman Empire, seemed 
qualified, in an extraordinary manner, to answer the various condi- 
— of the prophecy of Rev. xvii, 8—11."* So all might come 
right, 

But—alas! for the interpretation and the interpreter—the young 
Duke of Reichstadt, like his father, died without being Emperor of 
Rome, or indeed Emperor of anything. It was necessary to put forth 
something to patch up the system, which, after a reprieve of ten years, 
was so seriously endangered by the loss of the septimo-octave head 
of the beast. Accordingly, Mr. Frere published the pamphlet to 


* “Three Letters on the Prophecies, on the true place of the Seventh Seal, the 
Infidel Individual Antichrist, and Antiochus Epiphanes, as a supposed subject of 
Prophecy ; being in continuation of Eight Letters published in 1831. By James 
Hatley Frere, Esq. ‘Though the vision tarry, wait for it: because it will surely 
come, it will not tarry.’ Habak, chap. ii, v. 3,” London: Hatchard, 1833. 8vo, 
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vob which we have already alluded in a note, by which it appears that 
Bil: the effect produced on his own mind by these failures was anything 
ty but a diminution of self-confidence. We have looked in vain for 
Vib anything like a penitent acknowledgment, and apology to his fellow- 
os ‘i Christians, whom, for so many years, he had been labouring to bring 
— into a misunderstanding of God’s Holy Word, and a wrong belief 

ee respecting His purposes—whom, in short, he had been working with 
— all his might to bring under what now turned out to be a manifest 
Ty delusion. He seems only to have made it a ground for renewed and 
uh increased exertion, and to have felt the incredulity with which his 
| speculations had been met (and which was not likely to be diminished 

Bia t by recent failures), as a reason—not for doubting whether God had 
really given him a talent for expounding the prophecies, but—for 
making a more constant and vigorous use of that which he supposed, 
notwithstanding appearances, really was such a talent. In the first of 
these three Letters,*—which appears to have been originally addressed 
to the Editor of the Christian Herald, in Nov. 1832, and inserted in 
the December number of that work,—the writer says :— 


‘*As you have done me the favour of inviting my correspondence, I will 
state that I see no impediment to my supplying you occasionally with such 
expositions of the various parts of the Apocalypse, as result from this chro- 
bE nological arrangement ; provided you will allow me to aim at nothing further 
Bre th in my papers than to make myself intelligible. In truth, 1 have a much higher 
motive to actuate me than could be supplied by desire of literary distinction, 
tg : even were that within my reach; for finding, after twenty years, that this 
‘| t my one talent, which, as | must believe, has been committed to me for the 
_ = | benefit of the Church, has been hitherto unproductive; it becomes of vital i 
if importance that it should be made clear that this result has not been owing 
| to any indifference on my part; but to the apathy of others, to whom I have 
TE vainly laboured, during the lovg period above referred to, to make known the 
| character and meaning of this portion of the sacred volume.” 


Again he concludes the second of the letters by saying— 


**] would also vindicate the subject of prophecy by testifying, that painful 
| i and discouraging as have been my few attempts to communicate to the church 
| 


whatever knowledge of it I may possess, it has of itself ministered to me 
1B be nothing but satisfaction and delight; and so certain do its results appear to 
me, that, not even at, or since the death of Buonaparte, (as I desire to record 
with thankfulness,) has one flitting cloud of doubt or unbelief ever for a 
moment passed across my mind; and to any, if such there be, who feel a due 
interest in these divine revelations, | would say, The vision is certain, and the 


interpretation thereof, as far as it has been fulfilled, is sure; and wait yet but 
for a little, and that of the future shall be equally so.” 


a It seems very clear that the writer of the letter did not exactly 
) | know what to say just then; but it is worth while to quote part of a 
note which he appended to this letter, partly for the view which it 


} gives us of his mind and feelings, and partly because he makes a 
\ | particular reference to it in his new publication. He says :— 


| “ Having stated in the preceding note the various instances in which I have 
correctly interpreted unfulfilled prophecy, I must now confess, that I origin- 


ne a Bs * It seems to have been the ninth of a series, of which we have not the pamphlet 
containing the former eight at hand. 
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ally expected all these events to be crowded into a much shorter space, and 
to take place before the year 1823. The cause of which was, &c.”"—Three 
Letters, p. 28. 

The causes, however, by which Mr. Frere supposed himself to have 
been misled (for that they were not the real ones seems to us be- 
yond all question) we need not extract, and we only quote the 
foregoing lines for the sake of what occurs in a subsequent part of the 
same letter, and which we cannot lay before the reader without ex- 
pressly saying that we do most sincerely give the writer as full credit 
for honesty and good intention, as we do for an almost incredible self- 
complacency, and an immovable conviction that he had a special 
talent for a work in which he was so eminently unsuccessful, 

“ IT would now also be equally forward to discover and make known any 
farther error; entertaining a just confidence, founded alone upon the perfec- 
tion of the subject which i have undertaken to discuss, that if ever events shall 
hereafter call upon me to do so, (though this in my estimation is rendered high] 
improbable by the scheme of prophetic interpretation being now so me on 
it will be upon inéelligible* grounds ; and with a result which, as in the former 
instance, will rather entitle me to the thanks, than expose me to the censure 


of those who are interested with me in the rational, scientific, and reverential : 
investigation of the prophetic Scriptures.” —Jbid., p. 29. 


This letter and note Mr. Frere published in 1832 and 1833. What 
he wrote afterwards we only know from the pamphlet which he has 
just issued ; and which, as the reader may see by its title at the head 
of this notice, contains a reprint of some former publications. One of 
these is a letter to Dr. Wolff, which will show how the system had 
been altered and repaired after its failure. This might perhaps be 
briefly stated by saying that it was somehow, but very satisfactorily, 
discovered that what had been expected to happen in 1822 was really 
to happen in 1847; but the letter is so characteristic and curious, and 
the fact of its republication by the author now, is so singular, that we 
must give some extracts from it. It is dated 15 July, 1845, and 


entitled ** On the expiration of the ‘ Times of the Gentiles,’ a.p, 1847.” 
In the course of it the writer says :— 


“You mentioned in a letter you were so kind as to write to me dated 14th 
May, 1835, stating some further particulars relating to these manuscripts, that 
the Jews of Bokhara on being informed by you that such a result of the exa- 
mination of Dan. viii. 14, in their most ancient copies of the Scriptures had been 
anticipated in England, ‘on the ground of simple calculations,’ replied, that 
we ‘Gentiles in Europe must be a very wise people.’ 

** Now we are, doubtless, a very wise people, capable of any investigation, 
and of making any discovery or advance in science; but we are also, at least’ 
in England, a very busy people, and where every one is occupied in his own 
pursuits, and probably also by his own prepossessions, it is often difficult to gain 
attention to any truth, or to any discovery however important in its results, 


* The italics are the author’s. Why he used them we know not, unless it were 
as a hit at some of his opponent interpreters; who no doubt deserve it. Whether 
any of them may retort that what is considered “ intelligible” by Mr. Frere, seems 
otherwise to them, is another matter. He should remember, too, that even what is 
quite intelligible may be quite untrue and absurd. We should not charge a man 
with being unintelligible if he were to come back from the East, and tell us that he 
had renounced his old opinion on the subject, and now firmly believed thattwo 
and two made five, because he had heard the Caliph of Bagdad affirm it, 
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so that it may be long before it makes its way and becomes generally admitted, 
if it be not, peradventure, lost for ever. It becomes therefore desirable for 
any one in possession of such truth, to take every opportunity of inculcating 
it. I am therefore willing to take advantage of the occasion of your return to 
t England to address to you, and through you to the public at large, a few ob- 
servations illustrative of a truth which you have by your former and later 
I / researches assisted me to prove; namely, the probable importance of the 
: if pind coming epoch a.p, 1847, than which it is impossible that any subject can at 
: this time be more universally interesting ; and I shall endeavour to explain 
i upon what grounds, two and thirty years ago, this its importance was first 
peine lt inferred by me. Again, what confirmations I have subsequently obtained of 
| ae it, independently of that very satisfactory one which your researches have pro- 
| duced. And lastly, what is the character, as testified by prophecy, of this now 
+a rapidly approaching epoch : and as two and thirty years of the intermediate 
| space have now already passed away since it was first given by me to the 
| ie public, and little more than two years remain unexpired before it arrives, it 
, i S| will be very interesting to me under these circumstances to state the grounds 
— of my past and present belief; and the public, or some portion of it, may be: 
— more willing now than formerly to examine these grounds, seeing that their 
—o judgment upon them, whether favourable or adverse to mine, will in so short 
— a time be refuted or confirmed by the event.” 


% ai: The scheme has indeed been refuted; and one cannot help being 
Bi surprised that Mr. Frere should take such an occasion to reprint what | 
|lU6 he wrote when he was looking forward to its confirmation by events ‘i 
Cl in 1847. But we are truly glad that he has done so, for the way in ; 
—_— which, as he states, he came to fix on that date, deserves the attention i} 
| | of sober and thoughtful Christians. ‘The boldness with which he re- i 
os | pudiated the received text of Scripture, when he found that it crossed 
—— his scheme, and authoritatively pronounced that “ no interpretation of 
| tit it could be given,” is quite fearful; but it shall be stated in his own 
| te words, as he now republishes them. We have no desire to hurt the 
feelings of Mr. Frere, and,'to say the truth, we have no great fear of 
doing so; but we really think that it is a duty to lay before our 
readers a specimen of the speculations in which a great many good 
at meu, and still more good women, spend their time and thoughts, and 
1 too often renounce their common sense, and prostitute their faith, 


: However, the history of the opinion relating to the year 1847 is thus 
an related :— 


us |—hCUraa “ The length of the vision, as terminating with the cleansing of the Eastern 
a &§£ Sanctuary or Lemple of Jerusalem from the Mahometan superstition, is how- 
ta ever in our text of Dan. viii. 14, declared to be a period of 2300 years, which 
—— considered as commencing a. B. 553, would bring its termination to the past 
fs _— year A.D. 1747, when no such event took place. The only report then that I 
: | could make upon the examination of this prophecy, (as an honest interpreter 
at who had full confidence in his subject, and was assured that if he was faithful 
| to it, whatever difficulties might for a time appear, he should in the end be 
borne out harmless,) was this, that with our present text, stating the length of 
Lit the vision as 2300 years, no interpretation of it could be given; accordingly I 
oe || gave my interpretation only hypothetically, on the supposition that it would | 
map be found in some ancient Hebrew manuscript that our text was defective, and : 
at that the reading of the Vatican copy of the Greek Septuagint,—viz., 2400 years,* 


ane * We do not here, or elsewhere, mean to charge Mr. Frere, or some other writers 


aT : on the same subject, with dishonesty ; but it is quite necessary to notice the free and 
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would be confirmed as the true reading; bringing the cleansing of the Eastern 
Sanctuary down to the future year 1847. This expectation was the ground of 
my request made to you previously to your first expedition to the Kast, that 
you would examine this text in the most ancient manuscripts you could meet 
with, and I need not say how satisfactory has been the result confirming it 
appears, by six most ancient Hebrew manuscripts, and by one in the Arminian 
tongue, the correctness of my anticipations relative to the future termination 
of this vision, a. D. 1847. 

‘*T have now to mention a second evidence, tending to establish the year 
1847 as the epoch of the cleansing of the Eastern Sanctuary from the Mahome- 
tan superstition, of an equally unsuspicious character with the foregoing, inas- 
much as the confirmatory fact was not known to be a fact, when a reference 
was made to it, as an expected future confirmation. 

“In explanation of which, I must observe that it was a favourite idea of a 
preceding celebrated commentator, forming indeed the basis of his general 
system, that Popery in the west, and Mahometanism in the east, were contem- 
porary apostacies, beginning at the same date, a. p. 606: and reflecting upon 
this view, now many years ago, as being an unauthorized, and too early a com- 
mencement for the latter power, I said within myself, if we wish to know the 
commencement of the Mahometan period, we must go to the Mahometans for 
it, and the only era which a commentator is authorized to assume is their era, 
—viz., the Hegira, a. p.622: then reflecting farther that I had already ascer- 
tained from Dan. viii. that Mahometanism would terminate a. p. 1847; and 
having also previously ascertained, and shown in my theory of sacred numbers, 
that all prophetical periods were squares, or cubes, or some other known 
arithmetical form or number, I said to the person who was with me, ‘ now if 
I take 622 from 1847 I shall find it is a square number.’ I did so, and found 
that the Mahometan period, thus defined, was one of 1225 years; for 1847 less 
622, makes 1225: and on trying to extract the square root of this number, [ 
found it to be indeed as I had anticipated, an exact square, having 35, (the 
dividing of the sacred number 70,) for its root, for 35 times 35 make 1225. 
Now here was another credible and unsuspicious testimony to the year 1847; 
for I could no more see (having made no previous trial) that the difference be- 
tween that number and 622 would be a square number, (except on the principle 
that it contained the Mahometan period, and therefore was most probably a 
square,) than being in England I could read the number 2400 as the text of 
Dan. viii. 14, in the scriptures at Bokhara. 

“A third evidence of an equally unsuspicious character tending to establish 
the year 1847, was this; it occurred to me on the ground of the date of the 
Ram and the He-goat being significant, as the commencement of the Mahome- 
tan period of 2400 years, that the year in which the vision of the Great Image 
was seen, might be also significant, as the commencement of some other sacred 
prophetic period, or square number; and I found accordingly upon trial, that 
from B. c. 603, the date of this vision, containing the times of the four Gentile 
monarchies, to A. p. 1798, which I had many years before shown was the date 
of the pouring out of the third Apocalyptic Vial of wrath upon the city of Rome, 
the metropolis of the last of these monarchies, was a square number; for B.c. 
603 added to a. p. 1798, makes 2401; and 49 times 49, (or what is the same 


easy, slip-along, way in which they introduce their interpretations, as if they were 
the very word of God. Of course Mr. Frere does not mean to say that the Septua- 
 wothen anything about years but only days, which it gives as the translation of 

aniel’s evening-mornings. Yet who could guess this from his way of stating the 
matter? He had before, in this letter, thanked Dr. Wolff for informing him that 
“the reading of Daniel viii. 14, in the two oldest Hebrew manuscripts there extant, 
18 not, as in our copies, 2300, but 2400 years.” We may well believe that Dr>Wohf 
confined his statements (certainly he did those which Mr. Frere has given) to the 
number, and did not say anything about years, or days. 
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time thing, for the period is a fourth power, 7 times 7 times 7 times 7,) also 
makes 2401, and I found farther, that another of these squares, a fiftieth 49, 
(or 7 times 7) added to the preceding period, thus ending a. p- 1798, brought 
me again down to my former ascertained period of the cleansing of the Sanc- 
tuary of Jerusalem, a. p. 1847. 

“The important truth then flashed upon my mind that in the 49 times 49, 
or 2401 years, the period of the vision of the Great Image, commencing B.c. 
603, and ending a. p. 1798, I had found the antitype to the 49 years during 
which and for no longer a period, it was permitted by the law to an individual 
of the seed of Abraham to alienate the inheritance of his fathers; after which 
it must necessarily return to him: and in like manner in the fiftieth 49, com- 
mencing a. p. 1798, with the fall of the papal government of Rome, (the 
Apocalyptic Babylon the antagonist of Jerusalem,) and ending A. p. 1847 with 
the rise of Jerusalem, and the restoration of the seed of Abraham to their own 
land; I had also found the antitype to the fiftieth, or Jubilean year, in which 
under the law, in the case of every individual Jew, that restoration was 
effected. 

‘And yet further, having before found by such a remarkable anticipation, as 
already explained, that the period from the Hegira a. p, 622, to a. pD. 1847, was 
the square number 1225, for a. p. 622 taken from a. D. 1847, leaves 1225. I 
now found also that from the date of the vision of the Great Image, B. c. 603, 
the commencement of my newly found Jubilean period, to the same date of the 
Hegira, a. p. 622, was the same square period, for s.c. 603 added to a. p. 622 
makes equally 1225; the Hegira, it will be seen, thus dividing the whole period 
of the 2450 years of the times of the Gentiles into two equal squares, each 
having 35 for its root, the sum of the roots making therefore the sacred 
number 70. Thus the re-establishment of the Jews in Jerusalem in the year 
1847 was found to be doubly indicated in the prophecies of Daniel, first by the 
expiration of the period of the 2450 years of the vision of the Great Image, as 
illustrated by the type of the Jubilee, proving that the Jews will be restored to 
their own land in that year; and secondly, by the expiration of the 2400 years 
of the vision of the Ram and the He-goat, indicating also that the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem will be cleansed in that aame year from the abominations of the 
Mahometan superstition. And we have also a third indication from the nature 
of the period itself, commencing a. p. 622, and ending a. pv. 1847, as being 
found to be a square, or sacred number.” 


And yet, after all this, the year 1847 passed away, as the year 
1822 had done, to the confusion of Mr. Frere’s predictions. Well 
might the “ Society of Prophetic Students” write to him to know how 
he took it, and what he had to say for his system ; especially as we 
have reason to believe that several writers whose difference of opinion 
on other points Mr. Frere pathetically deplores, agreed with him, 
though on other grounds from those which he had adopted, in the 
opinion that great fulfilments of prophecy would take place in the 
year 1847, One of these coincidences is really curious, and worth 
mentioning. 

E.verybody who has paid any attention to the controversy on the 
true mode of interpreting the prophecies, is aware that those who deny 
that the 1260 days are 1260 years have been charged with opposing 
“the Protestant interpretation.” This was of course the mere clamour 
of ignorance, which found it easier to raise a party cry than to refute 
an argument; and which was better able to influence men’s passions 
than their understandings. It was addressed, however, frequently in 
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honest ignorance, by those and to those who knew nothing of the 
vpinions of any Protestants out of their own little circle, and who had 
no idea that there was scarcely a Lutheran student of prophecy, lay 
or clerical, to be found who would not have treated the writings of 
Mr. Frere, Mr. Faber, and the whole school of “ year-day” interpreters 
as baseless dreams. What may be the state of things at this moment 
in Germany we are not able to say, but certainly until within a few 
years the prevalent, and almost universal belief, rested in the inter- 
pretation suggested by Bengel. A few words on the history of his 
system may very properly follow what we have detailed respecting 
Mr. Frere’s, 

Bengel’s first publication on prophecy was an attack on the year- 
day. It was printed, in the year 1727, in the sixth volume of 
Schelhom’s Amenitates Literaria, and it was shortly after followed 
by a work on the same subject in German, Some years, however, 
elapsed before his own scheme of interpretation was elaborated and 
given to the public. The long and short of this learned and pious 
divine’s system seems to have been (but our readers will understand 
that we do not, like Mr. Frere, pledge ourselves to be “ intelligible,”’ 
though we hope we may be sufficiently understood for our present 
purpose) that the numbers in the Apocalypse were of two sorts, namely, 
mystical or natural. So that in regard of the times, as one of Bengel’s 
most admiring followers observes, “Since we understand the natural 
times, we may bring the mystical (geheimen prophetischen) into their 
terms, as soon as we get a key to the proportion which the latter bear 
to the former.” Such a key was found (we will not stay to enquire 
how) in the number of the beast. ‘Those who are not satisfied with 
reading what we have given of Mr. Frere’s numerical exercises, may _ 
exumine the processes by which Bengel arrived at his ‘* Apocalyptic 
Progression.” They are tedious and puzzling enough, and it is sufficient 
for our purpose to give the result. ‘This was, that the numbers of 
apocalyptic times formed a regular progression, which looked so 
strange on paper that people found it irresistible. 


A half-Time op ee e » 
A Time,andahalf. ......- . 3333 ,, 
Two Times . . «© «© © «© 
A half period (half xypdvog) . . . 5558 ,, 
The Number ofthe Beast . . . . . a 
A Time, Times, and half-a-Time . . . . 7773 
A Short Time ,, 
A Thousand Years. . . . . + « 9995 
The “time no longer,” ypdvog, or no whole 
period between, 9995 and. . .. . . ,, 
An on, or double period (aigv) . . . . 22223 = ,, 

“Thus an accurate consideration of the text discovers a regularly 
ascending series of periods, as here stated. ‘lhe difficulty that a 
‘short-time’ (ch, xii, 12) should denote the long space of 888% years, 
is done away by considering that our computation is by half-times 
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(viz. 1114). Now, the ancients used to reckon no less than seven to 
the completion of a time («apdc); hence, four times (or 222% x 4) 
might easily be denominated ‘a short time,’ dA/yor xaupdc.”” * 


One thing is very certain, and another not less so—first, that Bengel 
was an eminently learned, pious, and talented man; and the other, 
that he thought he had made great discoveries, or rather believed that 

uliar disclosures had been made to him, which he received as good 
gifts from the Father of Lights, with true gratitude and humility. He 
wrote to J, F, Reuss :-— 


“Dec. 22, 1724. 
“It is impossible for me to withhold from you a disclosure, which, however, 
I must request you to keep entirely to yourself. By the help of the Lord, I 
have found the number of the Beast. It is six hundred and sixty-six years, 
from A.D. 1143 to a.p, 1809.” 


In afew years, however, he published ; and the following passage 
(which his biographer gives us without the date, but which was pro- 
bably written about the year 1740), is very curious, as showing that 
the good man was not more mistaken in the interpretation itself, than 
in his anticipations of the reception which it would meet with. 


“The Great Tribulation, which the primitive church looked for from the 
future Antichrist, is not arrived, but is very near; for the predictions of the 
Apocalypse, from the tenth to the fourteenth chapter, have been fulfilling for 
many centuries; and the principal point stands clearer and clearer in view, 
that ‘within another hundred years the great expected change of things may 
take place. Even though within the next five years the Beast’s chronological 
number should still remain unexpired, such a failure in our apocalyptical cal- 
culations is no more than the crack of a pane in the window of a large edifice. 
Still let the remainder stand, especially the great termination which I antici- 
pate for 1836, Let the periods intervening issue as they may—they are only 
the woof of my system, not the warp: the latter is good, though the former, 
I am well aware, has its defects. On every point I do not insist with equal 
assurance; but I lay the total, such as it is, before the public; and let 
posterity consider it for themselves—correcting some parts, and confirming 
others, as experience of fulfilment shall direct. I have long made up my 
mind as to my explanations of the Apocalypse,—that they will seem to have 
come to nothing, so soon after I am dead, and that my very name, as one of 
its expositors, will fall into disrepute,—nevertheless, a time will arrive when 
the truth of my allegations will be recognised with the seal of public 
approval,”— Memoir, p. 316. 


Far from realizing these expectations, Bengel’s system became popu- 
lar and wide-spread. His fame and his work were made known by 
men of different nations. His German biographer tells us :— 

“* Among them we have to recognise foreign labourers with those of our own 
country. The first of the former was Dr. John Robertson, an English phy- 


sician, who published by subscription a volume of extracts, translated from 
Bengel’s work upon the Apocalypse.”—p, 337. 


He also states that “the subscribers to that publication amounted 


* Memoir of the Life and Writings of Bengel, by Burk; translated from the 
German by the Rev. R. F. Walker, 1837; p. 290. The biographer puts this 
passage in marks of quotation, but does not say whence it is derived. Perhaps 
he might have made it clearer. What it means we do not know. 
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to six hundred persons of considerable distinction in England; and it 
was set on foot chiefly at the instance of the Rev. John Wesley.” He 
goes on to say— 
“In Denmark, John Hammer composed a treatise, entitled ‘Synopsis Ex- 
i licationis Bengeliane Apocalyptice ;’ and translated the ‘ Sixty Addresses’ 
into Danish, to which he requested J. F. Reuss to write a preface; who, how- 
ever, advised him to get printed and prefixed for that purpose Bengel’s little 
piece, entitled, ‘Discipuli de temporibus.’ These same ‘Sixty Addresses’ 
were likewise translated into Wendish, by John Lahode; but we have no 
information as to whether those translations were ever printed.”—p. 338. 


But neither was Bengel without honour in his own country. His 
biographer proceeds 
: “ In Germany, the ‘ Exposition of the Apocalypse,’ says Bengel, ‘ became 


rapidly circulated ; and while many authors undertook to examine and illus- 
trate it in a variety of ways, many others were busy in writing against it. 
| His contemporaries, Miller of Dresden, and rector Jager of Kyrn, near Treves, 
| drew up tables after his apocalyptical system; but the latter thought it right 
to differ from Bengel in some respects, as in maintaining that Antichrist has 
been typified for several centuries, by his precursors the popes ;, that the two 
witnesses will in like manner have many special precursors; and that conse- 
quently their 1260 days are to be understood as a prophetic period, (com- 
mencing from about a.p. 1156, and ending about a.p. 1833,) as likewise their “4 
forty and two months; which he thought apply to a treading down, not of 
Jerusalem, but of the nominally Christian church. Moreover, C. Charles 
Lewis Von Pfeil, and John George Bthrlin, pastor of Arlesried, published 
Bengel’s system, the former in verse, the latter in question and answer, As 
this catechetical work was cheap, and drawn up very plainly and simply, it 
became extensively circulated, and passed through several editions. Bihrlin 
kept to Bengel’s views in every respect; only he expressed the same opinion 
which many others had previously entertained, namely, that Bengel himself 
might be the third angel. (Rev. xiv. 9.) He also expected the number 666 
to terminate in a.p. 1784; and that the period of the non-existence of the 
Beast would last till a.p. 1832. In a new edition of this little book, printed 
at Reutlingen, by Kurz, in 1827, we learn that Ernest Bengel (our prelate’s 
son) found fault with it, because, that after asserting what was no other than 
Bengel’s own opinion, namely, that the first millennium will commence in 
1836, and terminate in 2836, and that the second will commence in 2836, and 
terminate in 3836, it denied that Bengel held this opinion; and added, that 
though Menken of Bremen, and many others, had affirmed that Bengel had 
advanced it, yet Bengel had gone no farther than to speak of a primary mil- 
lennium, and a secondary millennium running on collaterally.”—p. 338. 


So mistaken was Bengel’s impression that soon after his death his 
very name would fall into disrepute as an Expositor of the Apocalypse, 
that the system and name were continued, or rather renewed, twenty 
years after his death by his son. 


“Another very popular work upon the Apocalypse was that of his son, 
entitled ‘ An Expository Paraphrase of the Revelation of Jesus Christ, accord- 
ing to the late Dr. John Albert Bengel’s Exposition of the Apocalypse, and to 
P his sixty Practical Addresses, by Ernest Bengel, M.A., pastor of Zavelstein : 
: Leipsic, printed by Ulrich Christian Saalbach, 1772; a new edition of which 
was published at Reutlingen, in 1825. This paraphrase closely abides by the 
whole of Bengel’s interpretations.”—p. 340. 


And still the popularity continued and increased :— 
“ Likewise the following works coincided with Bengel in principal matters, 
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but varied from him in minor ones.—1. A Treatise ‘On the True Use of the 
Apocalypse, by Fehr; with a Preface by Crusius.”—2. ‘An Introduction toa 
more clear understanding of the Apocalypse, (or Revelation of Jesus Christ,) 
in its chronological and historical predictions ; showing that Bengel’s system 
of interpretation is the true one. In two volumes, By George Frederic 
Fein, Privy Councillor of Baden. Karlsruhe, 1784.’ A second edition was 
published in 1808, by Macklott. This edition introduces historical and mathe- 
matical reasoning, to confirm Bengel’s system of interpretation; and, indeed, 
what may be said in favour of it, is nowhere so fully brought together, and so 
clearly arranged, as inthis work. Fein likewise adheres to Bengel throughout, 
with the exception of a few unimportant alterations of dates .....Ofa 
similar kind were several works of the Wiirtemberg prelate, Magnus Frederic 
Roos. They were grounded upon Bengel’s interpretation, and were designed 
to accumulate its historical and scriptural proofs, or to set them in a new 
light.”—p. 340. 

The system was not, however, without opposition. It was anony- 
mously attacked, in 1788, by Pfeiffer; who did not, however, propose 
anything like the “ Protestant” interpretation of the English school, 
and who no doubt contributed to promote the interest which it still 
excited, 

Ten years after, the scheme was taken up with all his natural en- 
thusiasm by Professor Jung, more commonly known by the name of 
Stilling, who was then one of the most popular writers of the day. 
With his characteristic simplicity, he tells us that one Sunday morning 
in the month of March, 1798, he had resolved not to go to church, 
but to work at his “ Grey Man,'’—a periodical, by means of which he 
was endeavouring to oppose the infidel and revolutionary doctrines 
which were abroad, In particular he had resolved to write something 
relating to the Apocalypse. So he took in hand the Karlsruhe book 
mentioned in the foregoing extract, to prepare himself; and (to 
be brief) he sat down, and wrote what came to be two octavo 
volumes, “ entitled,’’ says his biographer, “ The Victories and Ulti- 
mate Triumph of Christianity, being a familiar exposition of the 
Revelation of St. John. Nuremberg, 1799; and in the Supplement 
to it, printed in 1805,” p. 347. Perhaps there were intermediate 
editions, but one before us was printed at Nuremberg, 1822, and the 
copy contains a further attestation of the popularity of the book in the 
form of an Index, consisting of 128 pages, by M. Traugott Leberecht 
Kampfe, pastor in Langenberg, printed at the same place, in 1812, 

Stilling was an enthusiastic admirer, and pretty close follower of 
Bengel,* though he differed on some points, especially in that he main- 
tained “ that the millennium must commence in the year 1816.”+ 

Bengel had very plainly and honestly said, “ Should the year 1836 
oe away without any such remarkable change in public affairs as I 

ave anticipated, some fundamental mistake in the arrangement of my 
system must be sought after.” This was plain and straightforward ; 


* In his Introduction, after giving the Apocalyptic progression which we have 
extracted, he breaks forth, “ jezt ist dieses bewundernswiirdige System vollstindig, 
und man wird in meiner folgenden Erkliirung der Apocalypse schen, wie genau es 
zuttrifft; und was es in astronomischen Berechrungen Jeistet, das findet man in 


- oftegedachtem Carlsraher Buch ausfiirlich, so dass mans obne Erstaunen nicht lesen 


kann.” —p. 17. 


t Memoirs, p. 349. 
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and it may be hoped and well believed, that if he had lived to see 
that the year from which he expected so much did so pass away, he 
would have frankly acknowledged his error. But before the year 
1836 arrived, a modification of the system (still the popular and pre- 
valent one) was made, which provided against its destruction, suppos- 
ing that even by that most unfortunate event, it should occur. This 
modification is, indeed, one of the circumstances which have induced 
us to refer to the history of the Bengelian system on the present occa- 
sion; for it led to a coincidence which is certainly very curious, It 
may be observed that the Memoirs of Bengel, already so frequently 
referred to, were published in the year 1831; and, of course, before 
the test which Bengel himself had suggested could be applied. The 
biographer, after speaking of Stilling’s modifications of the scheme, says: 


“ A middle way between Bengel and Stilling was lately tried by the Rev. 
Fred. Sander, pastor of Wichlingshausen, near Elberfeld, in his work entitled 
‘An Attempt at Exposition of the Revelation of St. John,’ (Stuttg., pub. by 
J. F. Steinkopf, 1829.) This writer accords with Stilling that the seven 
churches foreshow seven periods of church history, but he rejects the notion 
of a second millennium; and, leaving the general system of apocalyptical 
periods as Bengel had settled it, he briefly states his opinion that the number 
666, the duration of the papal power, commenced in the reign of Pope 
Alexander III., and in that year of his reign when his title became generally 
acknowledged, namely, a.p. 1177; and that it last to a.p. 1843 ; consequently 


that the millennial kingdom may be expected to commence in a.p. 1847, and 
not before.” —p. 350. 


We know not whether it is possible that the pastor of Wichling- 
shausen should have received a letter from any “ Society of Prophetic 
Students,” inquiring how he meant to get out of his calculations and 
predictions ; but if he did, we hope he found some better explanation 
than Mr. Frere’s, which seems to amount to this—that though the 
things which he predicted would happen in 1822, and then 1847, did 
not occur at either of these periods, yet we may depend on his 
assurance that they will take place about twenty years hence. Whether 
the Students of Prophecy who applied to him will be satisfied with 
his acknowledgment, that he “ found it necessary ’’ to make a “ second 
alteration” by “the further removal of this seventh vial,” and that 
having done so, the matter is quite set to rights, remains to be seen. 


Literary Extracts, in Prose and Verse; with afew Original Pieces. Selected 
and edited by Mary Louisa Griffith, Bath: Collings. 1848.—pp. 221. 


THE extracts in this volume are chiefly from foreign writers, German, 
Irench, Italian, and Spanish, accompanied by translations, partly 
from published sources, and partly from the pen of the editor and her 
friends, They vary extremely in length, sometimes extending to 
several pages, sometimes comprised in two lines, and the subjects are | 
not arranged in such a manner as to admit of any brief enumeration. 
But it may justly be said, that while the editor has frequently selected 
passages which have a directly religious tendency, she has always beer 
carefyl to choose such as may minister to right affections and elevated 
and refined sentiments. Some of the translations are very good, par- 
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ticularly one from “ Das Ideale’’ of Schiller, and one from Calderon, 
by the editor. As far as the writer has observed, the translations are 
extremely correct,—a quality not always found in translations from 
German. Indeed, if the text of the extracts were carefully corrected, 
the little volume could not fail to prove ‘a very useful and agreeable 
present to young persons, who may wish to exercise themselves in 
reading miscellaneous extracts from foreign authors, 


NEW TEST OF HERESY. 
CHARGE OF THE LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 


Tue following report of the Bishop of Exeter’s Charge has 
appeared in the last number of the Anglish Churchman, where it 
is stated to be reprinted from the Western Luminary :— 


The Lord Bishop of Exeter commenced his Triennial Visitation of 
his Diocese, in the cathedral of this city, yesterday, Divine service 
commenced at eleven o'clock, and the visitation sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Henry Saunders, Rector of Sowton, from Ephesians, 
4th chap. 4th verse—*“ There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye 
are called in one hope of your calling.” It was a masterly and 
eloquent discourse, and elicited from the bishop afterwards—when the 
name of the preacher was called over, in its order, by the registrar—t 
a public and emphatic expression of his thanks. At the conclusion o 
the sermon, his lordship proceeded to the altar, accompanied by his 
chaplain (the Rey. W. Maskell), the Rev. Chancellor Harington, the 
Archdeacons of Exeter and Barnstaple, the Rev. Sub-dean Stephens, 
Rev. Prebendaries Coleridge, Ellicombe, and Woollcombe, and a 
large body of his clergy, and, having expressed his satisfaction at the 
fulness of the attendance, and the very small number of absentees, 
delivered the following 

CHARGE :— 


Reverend Brethren,—I had hoped, that on meeting you on this 
occasion, I should be able to congratulate you on the passing—or, at 
least, on the progress through Parliament—of a bill to correct the 
defects which have long been felt in the existing law for correcting 
delinquencies in any of our own body, A bill was prepared, but cir- 
cumstances have occurred, to which I shall refer presently, rendering 
it more expedient to defer the proceeding with any bill until another 
session of Parliament. 

Meanwhile, it may not be uninteresting to you, if I bring to your 
attention the particular provisions, in which the bill which will most 
probably be brought forward early in the next year, differs from the 
statute of the 3rd and dth of her present Majesty, called, by a strange 
misnomer, “ The Church Discipline Act.”’ 

This bill will come to you with very high recommendation ; for it 
will, | hope, be presented in the exact form in which it came ott of a 
‘Select Committee of the House of Lords,’ comprising not only the 
bishops, but, among other members, all the law lords—of whom I 
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rejoice to say, that they all exerted their high faculties with unwearied 
diligence in making the measure, while it should be effectual to its 
purpose, yet such as shall give the best security to the rights and 
liberties of the clergy. 

I will proceed to state the most important of the changes, which the 
bill contemplates. 

The first relates to the Commission which the bishopis now required to 
issue, in every case of complaint, for the purpose Of ascertaining whether 
there be ‘¢ a prima facie ground for instituting further proceedings.”’ 

This provision of the present law was intended to give to the 
accused both the benefit of an inquiry, analogous to that which is made 
by a grand jury, and also an opportunity of preventing a long and 
costly suit by his making an early submission, and thus, too, obtaining 
a lighter sentence (should the circumstances admit), than would be 
possible, in many cases, if the suit were prosecuted to a full hearing. 
‘These benefits it has, in fact, afforded, as my own experience enables 
me to state ; but it has elsewhere been found to introduce the greatest 
inconveniences, through the publicity of the proceedings, which thus 
constituted, in effect, a trial, without some of the main securities for 
the right administration of justice, which a more formal trial would give. 

Instead of this commission—which has been thus found to work very 
questionably—the new bill substitutes a “ private preliminary inquiry” 
by the bishop, (or by some one clergyman, or more, deputed by him,) 
but only in case the accused shall give his written consent to such 
inquiry. ‘The witnesses are to be examined and cross-examined upon 
oath, but no lawyers to be admitted ; and if the accused confess the 
charge, and submit to sentence being forthwith pronounced, it may 
be so pronounced, and so all further proceedings stayed. 

But there is one class of offences altogether excepted from this sum- 
mary proceeding before the bishop; and the law is brought back to 
that which prevailed before the passing of the late statute. In other 
words, the case must be heard in the consistorial court, whenever the 
offence alleged is heresy, false doctrine, blasphemy, or schism, 

Now, this is a change, at which we shall, I think, all rejoice; the 
bishops, because they will thus be saved from the exercise of a power 
often viewed with a very invidious eye; the clergy, because they will 
have a tribunal restored, to which it is probable, that in cases of doc- 
trine, many would go with greater confidence. 

Whatever the value may be of this part of the measure, the greatest 
advantage which, in these cases, will be secured by the proposed bill, 
is the establishment of a New Court of Appeal in all cases of heresy 
and unsound doctrine. At present, I need not tell you, that the appeal 
13 to the judicial committee of the privy council, to which only. those 
bishops who are members of the privy council can belong. I will not 
enlarge on the great inconveniences which have been found to arise 
from this state of the law. Suffice it to say, that the new codft~will 
consist of the two archbishops, and three bishops, to be named by the 
Crown, the Regius and Margaret Professors of Divinity in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge—the Dean of the Court of Arches 
—the Chancellor of the Diocese of London—the Lord Chancellor—~ 
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the Master of the Rolls, and the three senior puisne judges,—in other 
words, of five episcopal members, four divines occupying the highest 
chairs of theology in our two chief universities—two ecclesiastical 


judges—the two highest equity judges—and three of the most eminent 


jadges of the common law courts. Of these sixteen persons, nine are 
spiritual, two others are spiritual judges, and the remaining five, tem- 
poral judges. A quorum will consist of three bishops, two professors, 
one ecclesiastical judge, one equity judge, and two of the judges of the 
Court of Queen's Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. 

I hesitate not to avow my own opinion, and to anticipate the con- 
currence of yours, in saying that 1 think the composition of such a. 
court of appee. in such cases, is free from all reasonable exception. 

So much for causes which relate to doctrines. Other cases of 
alleged delinquency,when articles are filed, are to be heard by the 
bishop, either in person, having as his assessor an advocate of Doctors’ 
Commons of not less than seven years standing, or a barrister-at-law of 
not less than ten years; or if the bishop do not sit in person, then by 
his vicar general, if qualified as above, or by a commissary so qualified 
and specially appointed for the occasion. 

But by far the most important change in the mode of proceeding, is 
that which will give both to the bishops, and to the accused, the assist- 
ance of a jury of four beneficed clergymen of the archdeaconry, to be 
appointed by lot out of twelve, who shall be elected in every third 
year from among the incumbents of the archdeaconry. 

This jury will pronounce on the facts; and the bishop, or his com- 
missary, on the law. 

I should despair of seeing any scheme less open to valid objections, 
and therefore, t heartily hope it will hereafter pass into law. 

I dwell not on the minuter particulars which may, or may not, be 
more liable to criticism. 

From this subject, I turn to another, which has deeply interested 
you, and the whole church—I mean, the avowed intention of intro- 
ducing in the House of Commons, a clause into the new bill, making 
“the Thirty-nine Articles to be the sole test of heresy, or false or 
unsound doctrine, on any points treated of therein.” 

And here let me, in the outset, express the great gratification which 
I have felt, and which I believe a very large portion of the most faith- 
ful members of the church, in witnessing the strenuous resistance 
declared by you to this most dangerous measure. Rarely, if ever, has 
any occurrence called forth so general and so zealous a demonstration, 
at once of your feelings, and of your judgment ; for rarely, indeed, if 
ever, has any occasion so loudly demanded such a demonstration. 

It painfully reminds us of the unhappy contest, which, two hundred 
years ago, filled our land with violence, made desolate our Zion, and 
threw down our altars. Then, as now, the Prayer-book was the 
great object of attack ; then, as now, many who were content, reluc- 
tantly to use it, geelaimed against the profession of its precious truths, 
as a burthen, which their conscience found too heavy to be borne. 

In inviting your attention to some remarks on this subject, I shall 
avail myself of what is, I am informed, loudly vaunted, and generally 
adopted by the favourers of the measure, as an exposition of the 
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grounds on which it is made to rest—namely, a “ Defence of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, in reply to the Bishop of Exeter.” I waive, 
however, all reference to any part of it specially concerning niyself, 
being, in truth, wholly unconscious of the intention, and being unable 
to perceive that I had the appearance of saying a word agains¢ any of 
the Articles, in the letter which I recently addressed to you through 
my archdeacons. 

Nor, whatever may be the respectability of the author, should I 
have thought his statements a fit subject on which to address you on 
this occasion, were they not (as I have said) invested with something 
of the authority of the whole party, whose exponent he appears to be. 

He begins with avowing that “ the object of the clause clearly is, to 
establish the supremacy of the Thirty-nine Articles, as the standard 
and test of doctrine, in all points treated of in them”—adding, that in 
respect to those points, the church’s “ doctrine is delivered with dog- 
matic precision in that her own sole confession of faith.” 

Now, although I could not consent to such a claim for any confes- 
sion of faith, even if it were our only one, that to it alone we are to 
look for the doctrine of the church, so long as the church here 
self puts forth no such claim for it, 1 must, in the present instance, 
protest against the assumption of this being our only confession of 
faith; we have another in the church catechism, to which I may have 
occasion to refer hereafter. At present I would wish to remind you 
of the purposes for which the Articles were designed. It was “for 
the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and for establishing consent 
touching true religion.” Accordingly, on points on which little differ- 
ence of opinion existed, little would be said in the Articles. They are 
indeed chiefly employed in declaring the judgment of the church of 
England, on the matters then in controversy with the church of Rome ; 
together with a disclaimer of certain unsound tenets, which were indeed 
maintained by some ultra Protestants of the day, and with the odium 
of which the advocates of Rome were eager to load all her opponents, 

The Articles, therefore, were chiefly directed to one or other of those 
classes of opinions; and any particular which was not the subject of 
such controversy, even if necessarily mentioned, was not set forth in 
much of detail. 

Now, at the time when the Articles were first compiled, in 1552, 
and even ten years afterwards, when they assumed their present form, 
the point on which, of all others, there was the least of difference, 
either between us, or even the German Protestants, and Rome, was 
the doctrine of Baptism. On that all were then agreed—the voice of 
controversy was x 00 or altogether, unheard, 

Look at the formularies set forth in this country during the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, in all of which Cranmer, the compiler au 
Articles, had the principal hand—look at the early confessions of faith - 
of foreign Protestants, the Helvetic, that of Augsburgh, the Savon, the 
Belgic, and the Catechism of Heidelburg—all these, on this great 
particular, agreed not only with each other, but with Rome itself. 
Of baptism, every one of them asserted the cardinal doctrine of its 
being the blessed instrument in God’s hands of conferring spiritual 
regeneration. Our twenty-seveoth Article, therefore, having little to 
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controvert, expressed the same doctrine briefly, without even contem- 
lating an adversary. 

The twenty-fifth had already asserted generally of the Sacraments, 
“that they are sure witnesses, and effectual signs of grace and God's 
will towards us, by the which he doth work invisibly on us.” 

The twenty-seventh days of baptism, in particular, that it is such 
an effectual sign—efficax signum, a sign effecting that of which it is a 
sign—namely, of “ Regeneration or New Birth.”—Whereby, “as by 
an instrument,” that is, by which sign, signum per quod, tanquam 
instrumentum, ‘they that receive baptism rightly, are grafted” b 
Him who “ doth work invisibly in us” “into the church of Christ,” 
“the promises of forgiveness of sin,” “and of our ion to be the 
sons of God, by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and sealed; faith 
is confirmed, and grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God.” All 
these blessed effects are wrought by God in baptism, according as the 
suscipients are capable of them ; some, and the greatest—namely, “ the 
being grafted into the Body of Christ,” “the forgiveness of sin, and 
adoption to be sons of God,”’ in all, of every age, infant or adult—for 
all are capable of these ; the “ confirmation of faith, and the increase 
of grace,” are wrought in adults only. 

Now, that such must have been the intended meaning of the article, 
will be plain to every one who has at all inquired into the state either 
of opinions, or of facts, at the time when the article was com , 
If one or two of our early Reformers had rashly uttered words capable 
of a different construction, yet our church herself had always uniformly 
maintained the same unvaried doctrine. Through all her previous 
declarations, the “ Articles about Religion in 1536,” the “ Institution 
of a Christian Man in 1537,” the “ Necessary Doctrine” of 1543—all 
not only expressed, but largely dilated on, the same blessed effects of 
Christian baptism-—for these statements were put forth, not for the 

urpose of controversy, but for the edification of the people. Cranmer, 
E eoneias had the chief hand in all of these, and Cranmer’s opinions 
on this point never changed ; as is apparent from the Articles agreed 
upon by him with the German Reformers in 1538, from his catechism 
set forth in 1548, his defence of the Catholic doctrine of the Sacraments, 
and his answer to Gardiner, extending even beyond the year 1552, 
when the Article of baptism was first drawn by him in the Articles of 
that year, in the very terms in which it has ever since continued. 

Such a chain of external testimony in illustration of the real mean- 
ing of a doubtful document (if the meaning of the twenty-seventh 
Article be in itself indeed doubtful) it would be difficult, if it be not 
to adduce. 

ut more than this: the language of the different prayer-books, and 
the catechism of 1549, 1552, 1559, all concur in expressing the same 
great truth of Spiritual Regeneration in Baptism. 

Even this is not all; other of the Articles themselves, especially of 
the Latin Articles, incidentally attest the same truth. Thus the 15th, 
after spetking of “ Christ alone without sin,” says, “ All we, the rest 
(although baptized and born again in Christ) yet offend in many things.” 

The sixteenth Article of “Sin after baptism” first states, “ Not 
every deadly sin committed after baptism is sin against the Holy Ghost, 
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and unpardonable.”’ How could such an imagination have entered into 
the mind of any one, unlessit were a known and acknowledged truth, 
that the Holy Ghost is the special and appropriate gift in baptism? 

The Article proceeds—“ Wherefore, the grant of repentance is not 
to be denied to such as fall into sin after baptism,” —in the Latin, dapsis 
a Baptismo in peccata, fallen from that blessed state, the state of grace, 
in which they were placed in baptism—accordingly, it continues, 
‘“‘ After we have received the Holy Ghost we may depart from grace 
given, and fall into sin.” 

There remains one passage in the ninth Article—* Of original or birth 
sin” —of which it should seem impossible that any one, not wilfully 
blind, should fail to see, (whether he will or will not acknowledge,) 
that in the contemplation of its compilers the terms “ regenerated” and 
“ baptized” were convertible, or equivalent. We read in the Article, 
as it now stands, “ This infection of nature doth remain, yea in them 
that are regenerated—and although there is no condemnation for them 
that believe and are baptized.” 

Even here, baptism is implied to be necessary to regeneration. 

Bat in the Articles of 1562, the word in the former clause, as well 
as in the latter, was “ baptized,” not “regenerated,” it was the same 
in the English Article of 1552. Yet, in all these six instances, though 
in the English the word regenerated occurs but once, and baptized five 
times; the word in the Latin is renatis, born again. Is it possible to 
resist the manifest inference that the compilers of the Articles regarded 
“ baptized” and “ regenerated,” or born anew, as both implying the 
same truth ? 

Yes: it is possible. “The defence of the Thirty-nine Articles’ has 
said that the English Articles of 1571 are alone of any authority, for 
they are the translation offered by the bishops to Parliament in that 
year, and confirmed by the statute which then passed. 

Now, without inquiring into the accuracy of this statement of the 
fact, I must yet question the soundness of the law, which is here set 
forth, ‘ The Articles were passed, recorded, and ratified, in 1562, in 
Latin only ;” and those being the Articles, of which the book pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1571, (13th Elizabeth,) and subscription to it, 
commanded by the statute of that year, professed to be a translation, 
we are bound to understand the book so commanded, as a faithful 
version of the Latin, (unless we gratuitously ascribe to the bishops of 
1571 either ignorance or dishonesty, beyond all example ;) and, there- 
fore, in any case in which the meaning of the words of the English 
admit of doubt, we may, and ought, and every honest man most readily 
would, have recourse to the original. ‘Therefore, the clergy are bound 
to subscribe the Articles in the sense of the Latin of 1562. 

But let this pass. If any clergyman can bring himself to think that 
he may, without violating his personal faith, subscribe to the Hnglish 
words, knowingly fastening upon them some other sense than that of 
the original,—a plea which, for aught I know, might avail at the Old 
Bailey—yet, in the present question, “what is the doctrine of the 
church, as expressed in the Articles ?” no such cavil can be listened to. 
Whatever may become of the matter of subscription—that of the full 
legal validity of the canon of 1562, passed by convocation, and ratified 
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by the Queen, remains untouched, It was, is, and, until repealed by 
equal authority, will ever remain the law of the church. 

But why does this writer go out of the way to decry the Latin 
CS ei) Articles, and confine all authority to the English ? He gives no reason, 
ae no instance in which there is the slightest difference between the sup- 
Ts posed doctrine, or the language, of the two. We can hardly doubt 
| that he was aware of the argument which might be drawn, as above, 
iii from the Latin, end which, as it is not equally striking in the English, 
‘St 7 considered by itself, he was desirous to shut out, 
Hae Were I not afraid of wearying you, I would dwell on another proof, 
Wit? exhibited in the Articles, of the inherent and essential grace of Chris- 


tian baptism. As it is, 1 content myself with suggesting it to your own 
examination, 

The eleventh Article of the “Justification of man” refers to the 
homily of justification in terms which I would contend, but whicht his 
writer denies, amount to adopting the doctrine of that particular homily, 
Ha on the particular specially set forth, that “ We are justified by faith 
ah ia only,” as the doctrine of the Article itself. Be this as it may, you will 

see in the homily that “ the true understanding of this doctrine includes 
——— the acknowledgment of the remission of original sin being given in 
—— Ct baptism. You will also see that the word “ baptized’ is used as equi- 
| valent to “ justified,’ and also to “* Christ’s members.” 
sy Of the Book of Homilies, let me say thus much; while I freely 
admit that the church does not adopt all that is in it, by declaring that 
Hf it **doth contain a godly and wholesome doctrine,’ we yet can hardly 
4 deny that the main doctrine, set forth in every particular homily, must 
H be considered as adopted by the church, as least so far as to make it 
i just and reasonable to have recourse to such doctrine, in illustration of 
: any point that may be deemed doubtful in any of the Articles themselves. | 

With this view, I will cite one other brief passage, taken from the 
Ff homily “ of Common Prayer and Sacraments,” as illustrating, what is 
Ken iF not indeed in my apprehension at all doubtful, but what this writer 

pe and others profess to deny, in the doctrine of the Articles on the Sacra- 

i ments, especially baptism. ‘* As forthe number of them (Sacraments), 
mf ifthey should be considered according to the exact signification of a 
Bike bs Sacrament, namely, for the visible signs expressly commanded in the 
+ New Testament, whereunto is annexed the promise of free forgiveness 
. of sins, and joining in Christ, there be but two, namely, baptism and 
the Supper of the Lord,”’ Ee: 

I have stated reasons for maintaining that, even if the Articles be, 
as is contended, our sole test of doctrine, they do not, when properly 
considered, afford any real support to the denial of spiritual regenera- 
tion in baptism. 

But I must resist the claim of their being our sole test. Without 
now dwelling on the necessity of taking Holy Scripture into account, 
or the decrees of general councils, or other authorities which might be 
enumerated, I must insist on the Book of Common Prayer and Admin- 
istration of Sacraments being at least as authoritative as the Articles 
themee! 

This the “ Defence of the Articles’ takes upon it to deny, and 
adduces some authoritative documents of the church, in confirmation 
of the denial, 
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One main argument is derived from the declaration in the 36th 
canon, that all and every one of the Articles are“ agreeable to the 
Word of God’’—whereas of the Book of Common Prayer, we declare 
only that it “contains in it nothing contrary to that Word.” 
But surely it is not necessary to remind any reasonable inquirer, that 
as in such a book there must be many things which cannot have any 
higher warrant than human discretion, adopting such a course of out- 
ward worship as shall appear best suited to the holy service in which 
we are engaged, of such things, however good—be they even the very 
best possible—more cannot be said than that they are “ not contrary 
to God’s Word.” But this does not in the smallest measure imply that 
the great body of our public prayers is not, as it ought to be, eminently 
scriptural in its meaning, its tone and spirit, as it manifestly is in its 
language. It was, we know, the very folly of the puritans of old to’ - | 
insist that nothing should be used in the service of God but what was 
enjoined in Scripture; and it was the easy task of the defenders of our 
venerable Prayer-book to show the unreasonableness of such a demand, 
| and to prove that it is enough that there be nothing contrary to God's 
Word, 

But an appeal is made to other canons to prove that the Articles 
have been used, not as one of the tests, but as the test of doctrine and 
standard of faith. 

The canons of 1571 are specially referred to, One of them requires 
that preachers, before they are licensed, subscribe “ to the Articles of 
the Christian religion publicly approved by that synod, and promise 
s willingly to maintain and defend that doctrine which is contained in 
; them, as most agreeable to the verity of God’s Word.” Another is 
the well-known canon entitled « Concionatores,” which having enjoined 
the preachers to “teach nothing but that which is agreeable to the 
doctrine of the Old or New Testament, and that which the Catholic 
Fathers and ancient bishops have gathered out of that doctrine,” pro- 
ceeds to say, “and because these Articles are undoubtedly gathered 
out of the holy books of the Old and New ‘Testament, and in all points 
agree with the heavenly doctrine contained in them; and because, 
also, the Book of Common Prayer, and Consecration of Bishops, &c., 
contain nothing repugnant to the said doctrine, whosoever shall be sent 
to teach the people, shall not only by their preaching, but also by sub- 
scription, confirm the authority and truth of these Articles,” 

Upon this, the writer remarks, “ not only is there a marked differ- 
ence in the terms applied in the two cases of the Articles and the 
Prayer-book, showing a clear recognition of the superior authority 
and pertinency of one to the other, in the determination of points of 
faith, but the last clause, which is the most important, refers to the 
Articles alone.’ The last clause, enjoining subscription to the Articles, ~ ~ 
is surely not more important than the constant and daily and sole use 
of the Book of Common Prayer, which was already required by statute 
of every minister of public worship. But let this , 

Of the reasons for which the authority and truth of the Articles is 
to be impressed on the people, one is very worthy of remark—it is 
“ Because the Book of Common Prayer, &c., contains nothing repug- 
nant to the doctrine which is gathered in the Articles out of the Old and 
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New Testament.” Can words be plainer than these to mark the 


$i ’ superior authority of the Liturgy to the Articles? The doctrine of the 
- ; Laturgy is declared to be one of two tests of the doctrine of the Articles ; 
. : in other words, because the Articles are not contradicted by the Liturgy, 
-_ therefore preachers must in their preaching set forth the doctrines of 
—_ the Articles and subscribe to them. 
—— But another reason is adduced. Bishops are required by various 
| oe 1 : canons to ordain to the office of priest or deacon no one who, besides 
— professing the doctrines of the Articles, is not able to give an account 
Ss of his faith agreeably and consonant to those Articles. 
Such are the main proofs of the position, that the Articles are not 
«Tae , one of the tests, but the test, the standard of doctrine in our church. 
| Now, what will you think of (I might say the honesty, but I con- 
| tent myself with asking the value of the researches) a writer who selects 
| ie only those authorities which may seem to favour his own position, and 
actually omits to acknowledge, even in the very same documents, the 
| i existence of others which contradict it? Among the canons of 1571, 
ie from which he has made his selection, there is one (the next in order 
— to the first cited by him) which, in terms, declares the Prayer-book to 
| be a test of doctrine no less than the Articles. It expressly requires 
| deans and residentiaries of cathedrals, “ if any preacher licensed by the 
| Queen’s Majesty, or by the archbishop, or by the bishop, shall set forth 
i in his preaching any strange and impious doctrine, or that is repugnant 
ae to the Word of God, or to the Articles, or to the Book of Common 
— Prayer, immediately to give written notice thereof to the bishop, in 
ae order that he may dispose of the matter according to his discretion. 
aes Will it be said, that the writer overlooked this canon, that he is 
RE r lynx-eyed in detecting everything that makes for his position, and a 


vay very mole in respect to everything else? If so, this peculiar quality of 
his mental vision may account for what else is unaccountable ; his 
also omitting, after citing for his own purpose the 34th canon of 
1604, the 5lst canon of the same year, which makes the very 
i same demand on deans and residentiaries, as the canon of 1571 
——namely, that they shall, “‘as soon as may be, give notice to the 
bishop, for his determining of the matter,” “of any one who in his 
sermon in their cathedrals shall publish any doctrine, either strange, 
| i or disagreeing from the Word of God, or from any of the Articles of 
— Religion agreed upon in the convocation of 1562, or from the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

These two canous, made by two of the most remarkable convoca- 
tions ever holden in our church, that of 1571, which established sub- 
scription to the Articles, and that of 1604, which, besides requiring, 
in addition to subscription, a declaration concerning these Articles, 
that they “are agreeable to the Word of God,” has given to us the 
great body of canons by which our church is now guided—these two 
high authorities may be considered sufficiently to dis of the remarks 
made on the supposed presumption and tyranny of any bishop, who 
shall put his own construction, as authoritative, on the meaning of any 
purts of the Prayer-book. For it has been shown, that the canons of 
tietliurch not only recognise his authority to do so, but require him 
to exercise it. 
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1 have thus shown that the laws of the church, nay, the very laws 
appealed to for a contrary purpose, do.assert and upheld the doctrinal 
authority of the Prayer-book, do make it a test of the soundness or 
unsoundness of the preaching and teaching of every minister of God's 
Word amongst us. 

Nor has this principle been suffered to lievan idle letter. We have 
recorded precedents of its being brought into active operation, on occa- 
sions of the greatest importance and solemnity. 

In the year 1710, “the clergy of the lower house, in synod 
assembled, represented to the Archbishop of Canterbury, that a certain 
book had during that session of convocation, been published by Wil- 
liam Whiston, M.A., containing assertions, in their opinion directly 
opposite to the fundamental Articles of the Christian religion, and 
praying the opinion of their lordships, after what manner it might be 
proper for that synod to proceed in relation to that book.” 

In consequence of this representation, the archbishop and bishops 
addressed “a humble petition to her Majesty to lay the case before 
her reverend judges and others, whom her Majesty in her wisdom 
should think fit, for their opinion, how far the convocation, as the law 
now stands, may proceed in the examining, censuring, and condemn- 
ing such tenets as are declared to be heresy by the laws of this realm, 
together with the authors and maintainers of them.” 

The opinion of eight of the twelve judges, and of the Attorney and 
Solicitor General, having been in favour of the jurisdiction of convo- 
cation in such cases, proceedings took place accordingly. 

Now what was the course in consequence taken, as declared in 
“the judgment of the archbishop and bishops, and the clergy of the 
province of Canterbury, in convocation assembled, concerning divers 
assertions contained in a book lately published by William Whiston, 
particularly by a book” there specified ?—“ We have thought ourselves 
obliged in maintenance of our holy faith, and for the vindication of 
our own sincerity, for checking, if possible, the presumption of this 
author, and for preserving others from being seduced by him, to com- 
pare the dangerous assertions he has advanced with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the two first general councils, and the Liturgy, and Articles of 
the church of England, in order to give our judgment upon the same.” 
Extracts from the book are then produced, containing the heretical 
matter, and the judgment thus proceeds :—“ We do declare, that the 
above-mentioned passages, cited out of the books of William Whiston, 
do contain assertions false and heretical, injurious to our Saviour, and 
the Holy Spirit, repugnant to the Holy Scriptures, and contrariant to 
the decrees of the two first general councils, and to the Liturgy and 
Articles of our church.” 

Four years afterwards, in the following convocation, the clergy of 
the lower house made a similar application to the upper house, in the 
case of Dr. Samuel Clarke, one paragraph of which I think it right to 
read to you. 

“And whereas there are divers passages in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and in the Thirty-nine Articles, which are directly opposed to 
such heretical assertions; we do further represent to your lordshi 
that even these passages have by the said author been wrested with 
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such subtlety, as may both teach and tempt the unstable and insincere 
to comply with the laws, which require them to declare their unfeigned 
assent and consent to the said Book of Common Prayer, and to sub- 
Hh scribe to the said Articles, and nevertheless to retain and propagate 
Ay i the very errors which are most inconsistent with such their declaration 
and subscription.” 

a HS te, “ Passages in the Liturgy and Thirty-nine Articles, wrested by Dr. 
— | Clarke in such manner, as is complained of in the ‘ representation,’ 
are subsequently referred to, particularly ‘In the second chapter he 
| explains many passages in the Liturgy and Articles, contrary to the 
known sense of the church,’ ” 

Dr. Clarke having submitted, and expressed his “ sorrow that what 
he had written had given offence to that synod, and also his hope that 
his behaviour for the time to come would be such as to prevent any 
further complaints against him,” further proceedings were forborne. 

I have dwelt on these cases at greater length than was necessary on 
the present occasion, not only because of their own important and 
deeply interesting character, but also because, at a time when every 
attempt to enforce discipline over the clergy is represented, by some 
men of that body, as an act of tyranny, if not of usurpation, | think it 
right to show, how different was the judgment of convocation itself at 
so recent a period as the early part of the last century. Had con- 
vocation been admitted to continue its sittings, were it now to sit and 
to perform its just and constitutional functions, we can hardly doubt, 
that much would have been done, and would now be doing, to check 
the spread of heretical and unsound doctrine in the church, But the 
silencing of convocation is only an additional reason why all those 
who cannot be silenced, or restrained, except by passing such laws as 
the one suggested, those, to whom the laws of God and of the church 
have committed authority and jurisdiction in these matters, should not 
be deterred from the discharge of an onerous duty, by the clamour of 
| interested izans—by the petulance and wilfulness of ignorant mul- 

'  titudes, of both sexes, assembled in one of the Halls of Declamation, 
under the nominal guidance, it may be, of some not less ignorant, 
though more exalted individual, than the most ignorant of the crowd 
before him; no, nor even by the threat of costs, which, in every case, 
necessarily great, may be swelled to the most extravagant amount, by 
the reckless profusion of ay | subscriptions, and the vexatious astute- 
ness of those who profit by them. 

But I return to the vindication of the Prayer-book, assailed, as it 
is, under the specious pretence of a “ Defence of the Articles.” The 
author characterizes it as “a collection of national formularies of devo- 
tion, written at a period when a large portion of the people were 
inclined to Romanism, and at the same time compelled to attend the 
services of the national churches, and consequently carefully drawn 
up, 80 as to give as little offence as possible to Romish prejudices.” : 

A more fallacious (I am unwilling to say, a more fraudulent) descrip- : 
tion of our-Pzayer-book could hardly be devised. That the Prayers 2 
were compiled and arranged at the beginning of the Reformation, is 
very true—that they were written (that is, originally made) at that 
time, is altogether untrue, They were, for the most part, of a date 
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long anterior to the corruptions and usurpation of Rome—being 
handed down from the devotions of the ancient church, and thus 
forming an illustrious monument of our communion with it. So far, 
indeed, were the compilers from seeking to conciliate the Romanists, 
that in the 2nd Book of Edward VI., altered from the former Book, of 
a date only three years earlier, a clause was introduced into the 
Liturgy,* which alone is sufficient te expose the disingenuousness or 
the ignorance which prompted chat description of our Prayer-book 
which I have just read to you. After the words, “ from all sedition 
and privy conspiracy,” was thrust this unchristian addition, “ From 
the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, and all his detestable enormities,” 
Good Lord deliver us. Happily, so monstrous a violation of Christian 
charity was not permitted long to pollute our Liturgy. Queen 
Elizabeth (honoured be her memory for it!) in the very commence- 
ment of her reign, by the very statute which restored to us the most pre- 
cious of all the legacies of her martyred reformers, the Book of Common 
Prayer, struck out of it this one disgraceful passage—and this only. 

Is this the particular, by which the “ Defender of the Articles” makes 
good his description of our Liturgy, that it was “ carefully drawn up 
80 as to give as little offence as possible to Romish prejudices.” If it 
be, let him, and his abettors, exult in the discovery. But let them 
contradict, if they can, the assertion, which I now make, that the Book 
of Common Prayer contains matter incomparably stronger in repro- 
bation of Romish doctrine, than any in the Articles, 

Of transubstantiation, for instance, the Articles say, that it “is 
repugnant to the plain words of Scripture—overthroweth the nature of 
a Sacrament, and hath given occasion to many superstitions,” Again, 
“ The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance 
reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped,” and this is all. 
Now, what says the Prayer-book of this worship of bread and wine, 
of which the Articles pronounce no more, than that it was “not an 
ordinance of Christ?” Look to the statement at the end of the office 
of Communion, in explanation of our kneeling, when we receive the 
Holy Sacrament. “It is here declared, that hereby no adoration is 
intended, or ought to be done, either unto the sacramental bread and 
wine, there bodily received, or unto any corporal presence of Christ's 
natural flesh and blood. For, the sacramental bread and wine remain 
still in their very natural substances, and, therefore, may not be adored ; 
for that were idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful Christians,” 

Thus we see, that if the Articles were, as this writer contends they 
ought to be, our sole standard, a clergyman might, openly in his church, 
worship the consecrated elements, with the adoration due to God Him- 
self, yet not be liable to any censure; for he would only do something 
not ordained by Christ. -Whereas, so long as the Book of Common 
Prayer shall be permitted to retain its doctrinal authority, he would— 


as we rejoice to know—be judged guilty of “ Idolatry, to be abhorred ” 


of all faithful Christians,”’ 


Shall we then tamely and quietly submit to the introduction of one 
of the worst corruptions of Rome? Must this be the price, or part of 


(* There is probably some incorrectness on the part of the reporter in this 
as the sentence in quertion was introduced into the Litany by Henry VIlL—Ep.| 
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the price—for it would be only part—which we have to pay for the 
high privilege of denying the catholic faith of the first fifteen centuries, 
and rejecting God's regenerating grace in his own holy baptism ? 

True it is, that the very nature of a book of prayer does not often 
admit of its thus directly giving expression to dogmatic truths. Yet in 
no way is the doctrinal soundness of a church tested more perfectly 
than by its Liturgy ; for its Liturgy, be it remembered, is its religion. | 

What is the case of the Church of Rome? and how do we dea 
with it? Its professed Articles of Faith are known to be a most 
inadequate exponent of its real doctrine, as carried out in its public 
worship. In order to ascertain, for instance, the nature of the honour 
and veneration paid to the blessed Virgin and the saints, we look not 
merely to the Deerees of Trent, or the Creed of Pius 1V.—for there 
is little in them, which, ifthe Virgin and the saints are really cognizant 
of what we do on earth, could be severely censured—but we have 
recourse to the ritual, the breviary, and other authoritative offices of 
devotion, and from what we find in them, we justly charge that church 
with doing dishonour to the sole mediatorship of Christ, even if it 
offend not still more fatally. 

Now, if we make Rome answerable for the doctrine carried out in 
its public worship, we cannot refuse to recognise the same principle, 
as applicable to ourselves—we must admit, therefore, that our church’s 
doctrine is, in part, and in a very main part, to be sought in our 
Common Prayer. 

But I return to the alleged Romanizing tendency of the Prayer-book. 

The only instance ever specified now-a-days, so far as I am aware, 
is the acknowledgment of the power of absolution in our priesthood, 
and the terms in which absolution is pronounced in the office of visita- 
tion for the sick. We all know that this part of our Liturgy has been 
remarked upon, as a remnant of Popery, in quarters where more of 
soundness, at least, if not of knowledge, might reasonably be looked for, 

In answer to such remarks, by whomsoever made, suffice it to say, 
that the form, which they thus condemn, is no more than the exercise 
of a power left by our Lord to His church, in the Apostles, with whom 
He promised to be “ always, even unto the end of the world.” Will 
the “ Defender of the Articles” join in saying, that this is a concession 
to Romish prejudices? If he does, let him be aware how far the 
charge will reach. The Articles are as open to it as the Prayer-book ; 
for the thirty-sixth says of “the Book of Consecration of Bishops, and 
Ordering of Priests and Deacons,” in which this power is conferred, 
that it “doth contain all things necessary to such consecration and 
ordering ; neither hath it anything that of itself is superstitious and 

ungodly.’ To you, my reverend brethren, I will not say anything 

in vindication of the assertion of this power. You know that it is a 
wer which the church has ever thankfully acknowledged to have 
n given to her by her Divine Head—and which no particular 
church can ever surrender, without cutting itself off from the catholic 
church of Christ, and therein from Christ himself. 
Vhave done with this writer's insinuations of the Romanizing cha- 
racter of the Prayer-book. But I must still detain you with some 
observations on the most surprising (and, in truth, the most important) 
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of all his claims of superiority for the Articles over the Liturgy—that 
which relates to the doctrines of the Sacraments. Here, indeed, we 
find what is at the bottom of the whole, “ It is well known,” hesaya, 
“that the attempt to raise a private interpretation of a portion of the 
Prayer-book, with reference to one of the Sacraments, into a standard 
of faith, overruling the Article on the subject, is one great source of dis- 
quiet, and an instrument of oppression in the chureh,” (I disdain to 
notice the personal attack here intended.) “ But,” he proceeds, “ in 
the statute, the Articles on the doctrine of the Sacraments are es 
cially and pointedly singled out, as the test, by assent to which sound- 
ness of doctrine on these points is to be judged.” 

Now, what is the fact? The 13th Elizabeth, imposing the duty of 
weer A to the Articles, requires that every priest or minister of 
God’s Word, shall “ declare his assent, and subscribe to all the articles 
of religion, which only concern the confession of the true Christian’ 
faith, and the doctrine of the Sacraments, comprised in a book, intituled 
“ Articles, &c.”’ 

It has been doubted what Articles were here meant ; whether all the 
Thirty-nine, or only such as are in the Act specified, as above, some of 
the Thirty-nine having manifestly no direct concern with either “ the 
confession of the true Christian faith, or the doctrine of the Sacraments,” 

Mr. Bennett, in his “ Essay on the Articles,” is cited by our author 
as maintaining that all the Articles were intended by the Legislature, 
and that the words, “ Doctrine of the Sacraments” were added, not as 
something distinct from the true Christian faith in general, but to 
denote that xar efoyny, and in a manner remarkably full and express, 
our church had delivered her sense, concerning the doctrine of the 
Sacraments, as the greatness, warmth, and importance of the contro- 
versies then on foot required. 

That our author should gladly avail himself of such a testimony as 
this cannot surprise us. Neither can we be surprised at his omitting 
to remark, that the reason given by Mr. Bennett for the Legislature’s 
thus specifying “the doctrine of the Sacraments,’’ is somewhat at 
variance with the known facts of history. 

For at the time when the Articles were framed, and even when sub- 
scription was enjoined by statute—times abundant, certainly, in reli- 
gious controversy—scarcely any one particular was so little the sub- 
ject of controversy, or question, as the church’s doctrine of baptism of 
infants; but I dwell not on this, Any person who has ever read the 
statute, will only smile at Mr. Bennett’s ascribing to the Legislature so 
pregnant a meaning as he finds, in its specifying the Articles of “the 
Doctrine of the Sacraments ;” and yet it is only for the sake of this 
fanciful meaning that his authority has been quoted on the present 
occasion. In opposition to it (though it is searcely worth opposing), I 


cite a contemporanea expositio of the statutes, 


In 1575, assemblies were held of the Puritan ministers, at which 
certain conclusions, drawn up by Cartwright and Travers, their 
leaders, were delivered to the ministers for their direction. The fol- 
lowing is one :— 

“If subscription to the Articles, and the Book of Common Prayer, 
be again urged, it is thought that the Book of Articles may be sub- 
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| HW] scribed according to the statute 13th Eliz., that is, to such only as con- 
| tain the sum of the Christian Faith and the Doctrine of the Sacraments. 
a | But neither the Book of Common Prayer, nor the rest of the Articles, 
f | | may be allowed ; no, though a man should be deprived of his oe 
u | for refusing it.” Neal, H. P. 1. 278.—It may be important to add, 
ied that the doubt which existed respecting the meaning of the 13th Eliz., 
ea is no longer of any practical moment; for the present Act of Uni- 
aii ee formity (as well as the 36th Canon of 1604) requires subscription 
iti generally to all the Articles. 
i) te It is not necessary to deal more largely with such grave trifling as 
Hed this citation from Mr. Bennett. I proceed to prove that the Prayer- 
Hae book, fully accordant as it is with the Articles on the doctrine of the 
Gee af Sacraments, does yet exhibit it with far more of clearness, and fulness, 
and precision. 


From the very nature of the case, indeed, this was to be expected. 


One of the great uses of a prescribed Litirgy is to secure a pure stream 


| of Christian doctrine running through the whole body of prayer, 

u addressed, as it is, to God, in the name, whenever it be not by the 

eit lips, of the congregation at large; and so to protect the laity, whose 
rights are especially involved in all that concerns their Prayer-book, 
ne | from having their common devotions marred by the ignorance, the 
a conceit, or the heterodoxy of their minister. | 
Biba a And as this is true of public prayer in general, so it is more pecu- 
Wah a liarly true of ministering the Sacraments, in which the church not 
Bieiy e merely prays, but realizes both its devotion and its doctrine in out- 
Bete ie ward actions. It is, moreover, necessary that it be made apparent 


that “the Sacraments be duly ministered ;” for this, we know, is one 
of the distinctive notes of a sound branch of the catholic church, If 
baptism, therefore, be not “ duly ministered’’—if the form of minister- 
ing it do not contain all things necessary—if that form be corrupted by 
. false or unsound statements, as to the necessity and benefits of the 
ee Sacraments—the particular church, in whose baptismal office such 
; corruptions have place, may cease to be, in just consideration, a church 
+ at all. Hence it is plain, that the real doctrine of every church con- 
+ cerning baptism, ought to be sought in the form of its ministration. 
Let us, for this purpose, make a summary survey of our own office of 


~ 
— 


public baptism. | 

Seis In it the church first declares the absolute necessity of that Sacra- 

_ ie ment, and the reason of that necessity—namely, “that all men are 
a conceived and born in sin, and that none can enter into the kingdom 

of God, except he be regenerate and born anew, of water and of the 


Holy Ghost.” ‘The people are therefore desired to “ call upon God, 
| that of His bounteous mercy He will grant’’ to the child brought to 
baptism in the state of sin in which he was born, “that thing, which 
| by nature he cannot have, that he may be baptized with water and 
the Holy Ghost.” They accordingly “call upon God for this infant, 
that he, coming to God’s holy baptism, may receive remission of sins 
by spiritual regeneration,” thus expressing their faith according to the 
Nicene Creed—that is, “acknowledging one baptism for the remission 
ofsins.” ‘The Gospel is next read, which contains Christ’s command 
that “ little children be brought unto him ;” His gracious reception of 
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those that were brought; His embracing them; His “laying His 
hands on them, and blessing them ;’’—and, upon this, the people are 
bidden “ not to doubt, but earnestly believe, that Christ will likewise 
favourably receive this present infant’’—they, with thanksgiving for 
the blessed assurance, pray to God to do so—to “ give the Holy Spirit 
to this infant, that he may be born again, and be made an heir of 
everlasting salvation.” ‘The baptismal engagement is next made; the 
prayer of consecration follows, “ beseeching God to sanctify this water 
to the mystical washing of sin, and to grant that the child now to be 
baptized therein, may receive the fulness of His grace, and ever remain 
in the number of his faithful and elect children.” The child is then 
“baptized in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ;”” upon which the minister pronounces him to be regenerate, and 
“grafted into the body of Christ’s church,” The people are called 
upon to * give thanks to Almighty God for these benefits”—and they 
do accordingly “ yield Him hearty thanks that it hath pleased Him to 
regenerate this infant with His Holy Spirit, to receive him for His own 
child by adoption, and to incorporate him into His holy church.” 

Such is the administration of baptism in our church ; proceeding 
throughout on the principle, that every baptized child is born again of 
water and of the Spirit. I have made this statement from the baptism 
of infants; but the principle becomes still plainer, if we compare with 
this the * baptism of such as are of riper years,” 

In the former, the blessing is assured to the baptized infant without 
reserve: the people are bidden to “ doubt not, but earnestly believe 
that Christ will favourably receive this present infant ;” and this is all, 
while in the case of adults the words run, “ Doubt ye not, but earnestly 
believe, that God will favourably receive these present persons, truly 
repenting, and coming unto Him with faith.” 

Again, the passages of Scripture used in the office of baptism of 
children, relate solely to the necessity of the Sacrament, and to the 
grace given in it. In the baptism of adults are added those texts from 
the Acts of the Apostles, and St, Mark’s Gospel, which require repent- 
ance and faith in the baptized. 

Surely these differences in the two offices, which in other respects 
are almost identical, prove that there is a difference in the views taken 
by the church of the effect of baptism in the two cases :—that, in 
infants, God worketh the grace of the Sacrament absolutely, although 
by reason of their tender age, they cannot perform the conditions of 
the covenant, while in adults the grace is suspended on the conditions, 

Compare this doctrine of baptism in our Prayer-book with the 
statement in the 27th Article, and it will be apparent that the very 
same doctrine is there exhibited, though in less clear terms. That 
article, indeed, derives some additional light from the 28th “ of the 
Lord's Supper.” In the 27th we read, that “they that receive bap= 
tism rightly” have the whole spiritual grace of the Sacrament, whereas 
of the Lord’s Supper, the grace is given only “to such as rightly, 
worthily, and with faith receive the same.” Now, infants may “receive 
rightly,” especially as this is expressed in the Latin Article, recté sus- 
cipientes, a word implying simple reception—even passive and uncon- 
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scio tion. But adults can receive worthily and with faith. 
These qualifications, therefore, are required for the reception of that 
Sacrament, which belongs only to adults, and, accordingly, it is 
remarkable that in the Articles, while suscipienies is, as we have seen, 
the word which expresses reception of baptism, the word percipere, 
involving both action and intention, is uniformly applied wherever the 
receiving of the Lord’s Supper is expressed or included. 

If this last observation appear to savour of verbal nicety, I frankly 
own that I insert it as an exemplification of what I have experienced 
throughout my present inquiry, that every single particular which has 
cast up, however minute, has been in favour of the doctrine of 
spiritual regeneration in baptism, and not one against it. 

But I return to the superior clearness of our baptismal office, com- 
pared with the Article “ of baptism,” and I remark upon it, that when- 
ever the church speaks plainly in one of her authoritative documents, 
and less plainly in another, the manifest construction of the former 
must overrule every proposed interpretation of the latter. Dr, Samuel 
Clarke contrived to raise a metaphysical mist around the first five 
Articles, but it was dissipated by the plainer statement of the com- 
munion office in the proper preface upon the Feast of Trinity. Inthe 
same manner, the Arian, Whiston, found the Liturgy much more difli- 
cult to deal with than the Articles; he, like our author and his party, 
boldly insisted that “ no law requires any man to explain the Articles 
by the Liturgy, or to subscribe the Articles in the sense of the Liturgic 
expressions.” And he was thus answered by Waterland :—II. 355. 

“The law of common sense [which is also the law of common 
honesty ] obliges us to make the Articles and Liturgy consistent, if we 
admit both ; and to believe that doth, in reality, mean the same thing, 
being established by the same authority.” 

But the Articles, it seems, are entitled to a decided preference, 
because they are “a precise confession of faith on all the great points 
of Christian doctrine drawn up in dogmatic propositions, while the 
Prayer-book is merely a collection of national formularies of devo- 
tion.” Indeed! is there no dogmatic teaching even in the Prayer- 
book? I ask this question, without admitting that in such a case 
dogmatic teaching is a surer “test of soundness for the clergy,’’ than 
the language of the church’s prescribed devotions. But we have 
“ dogmatic teaching” in the Prayer-book. The Catechism is part of 
the Prayer-book (although this author will not recollect that it has 
any existence),—a part which, so far as concerns the Sacraments, was 
mainly drawn up subsequently to the Articles; it must therefore be 
assumed to be the more precise and accurate dogmatic exposition of 
the church's doctrine of the Sacraments, especially as it is “ an instruc- 
tion to be learned of every person before he be brought to be con- 
firmed by the bishop”—before, therefore, he can be admitted to the 
holy communion—in other words, it is the confession of faith of every 
member of our church, of the laity as well as of the clergy (which the 
Articles are not—for they are not a test of church communion, but of 
mipisten-al-qualification), a consideration which our lay brethren 
ought seriously to ponder, when they are thus invited to join in an 
attempt to nullify the authority of their Prayer-book. Now, by the 
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Catechism, I say, we are expressly taught, and required to teach, that! 
in baptism every child is “ made a member of Christ, the child of God, 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven;” we are taught further, 
and required to teach, that “a death unto sin, and a new birth unto 
righteousness,” is “the inward and spiritual grace” of baptism ; “ for 
being by nature born in sin, and the children of wrath, we are hereb 
made the children of grace."’ This is the precise dogmatic teaching 
of the Prayer-book—teaching far more clear and more precise, nor less 
dogmatic, though far less scholastic, than the teaching of the same pre- 
cious truths in the Articles, | 

Will the party with whom we are at issue still insist on “ the 
superior authority and pertinency of the Articles over the Prayer- 
book, in the determination of these points?” I answer, notin an 
words of my own, but in the solemn declaration of the church herself, 
in the synod of 1604, at the very time, be it remembered, when this 
portion of the Catechism was first put forth in confirmation of the 5 
former teaching of the Liturgy :— 

«The doctrine, both of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, is suffi- 
ciently set down in the Book of Common Prayer, to be used at the 

administration of the said Sacraments, as nothing can be added unto it 
that is material and necessary.” 

So speaks the church in the 57th Canon, and with it I dismiss all 
argument on the subject, claiming for myself and you the right, or 
rather deducing from it the duty, of acknowledging and preaching the 
plain, sufficient, and complete doctrine of the church, set down in the 
office of baptism and attested by the Catechism ; a doctrine conveyed, 
indeed, but not with equal clearness nor precision, in the 25th and 
27th Articles, that in that blessed Sacrament, spiritual regeneration is 
the express and assured gift of God. 

After such plain testimony of the church herself, what shall we say 
of those of her clergy who not only pertinaciously but contemptuously 
decry her doctrine ? 

One of them, who is now gone to his account, declared in terms 
which it is difficult to recite without shuddering—“ That the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration has destroyed more souls than any one single 
error which has been branded on the black list of heresy.” 

Another, who yet lives, and may by God’s grace be brought to a 
better mind, states in a sermon, which only last year was largely cir- 
culated in some of your own parishes, that baptismal regeneration is a 
Popish figment, flatly contradicts the Word of God, is directly opposed 
to the teaching of our church, overthrows the nature of a Sacrament, 
is at issue with universal experience, and in the highest degree unmer- 
ciful, immoral, and delusive. 

A third minister of our church, bound by his office to preach in the 
very highest place, has put forth a tract, entitled “ The First Five 
Centuries of the Church, or the Early Fathers no Safe Guides ;” in e 
which, after exulting in the great advance of religious knowledge made ~ ™ 
by the present very enlightened age, he states as a signal instance of 
this improvement, that “ Few serious persons now believe in baptismal 
regeneration.” —p. 33, 

“These serious persons,” as they call themselves, seem to be in 
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their opinions, the successors of the “ god/y persons” of two centuries 
ago, But let us do their godly predecessors justice ; they were, for the 
most part, incomparably more honest than their ‘ serious followers.” 
Few among them would have been capable of an expedient which I 
am about to state, but of which it is difficult to speak without more of 
disgust and indignation than we would willingly testify towards any- 
thing which has proceeded from such a quarter. 

I will state the matter without comment, and leave the judgment on 
it to yourselves. 

It has been already said that the contest respecting the use of the 
Prayer-book, constituted the great struggle of our church in the seven- - 
teenth century, The temporary triumph of her opponents, followed 
by the temporary downfal of both church and state, taught the wise 
and faithful men who legislated for us at the Restoration to guard this 
ae treasure with a barrier which they reasonably hoped would 

impregnable. 

They introduced a new Act of Uniformity (still, by God’s blessing, 
the law of the land,) which first recites, that “by the great and scan- 
dalous neglect of ministers in using the said Liturgy, the late unhappy 
troubles” had arisen, “‘ to the great decay and scandal of the reformed 
religion of the Church of England.” It proceeds to provide against 
the recurrence of such an evil, by enacting, “ That every parson, vicar, 
and minister in his church upon some Lord’s Day,” within a pre- 
scribed period, “should openly, rome and solemnly, read the 
Morning and Evening Prayer; and after such reading thereof, should 
openly and publicly, before the congregation there assembled, declare 
his unfeigned assent and consent to the use of all things in the said 
Book contained and prescribed, in these words and no other. 1, A.B., 
do hereby declare my unfeigned assent and consent to all and every- 
thing contained and prescribed in and by the Book entitled The Book 
of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church according to the use of the 
Church of England.” Now of this enactment, thus made for the very 
purpose of securing the faithful use of the Liturgy, by the only effec- 
tual provision, that every minister “ should, under the most imposing 
circumstances, solemnly declare his assent and consent to everything 
contained therein” —what says the writer with whom we are dealing ? 
“ With respect to the Book of Common Prayer, there is required only 
subscription to a declaration, that it containeth nothing contrary to the 
law of God, and may lawfully be used.” 

(This, you are aware, bad already been prescribed by the 36th 
Canon, and had been found notoriously insufficient. Therefore, if 
the new statute had required nothing more than this, it would have 
been absolutely nugatory.) 

But to proceed : “ the words of the declaration required by the Act 
standing alone, and independent of the context, might seem indeed 
stronger than the words of the Canon. But the context entirely does 
away with such 4 “icf, for it expressly restricts the meaning of the 
words (assent and consent) to ‘ the use’ of the Book.” 

Such is the expedient to which a minister of God’s Word, with the 
approbation of many others, has in these our days permitted himself 
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to have recourse, in order to escape from the obligation of really assent-' 
ing and consenting to what he yet expressly declares that he does assent: 
and consent—that is, to everything contained in that Book of Prayer: 
which he uses in God’s house, and in God's service! He declares, it’ 
seems, his assent and consent only to the wse of it, reserving to himself 
the right of believing, or not believing, as he may think best... =. 

The godly preachers, at the time when the Act of Uniformity passed, 
and when, therefore, its intentions could hardly be misunderstood, 
were not equally astute. Two thousand of them chose rather to 
sacrifice their benefices, than make this declaration. Calamy, in his 
“ Life and Times of Baxter” (both of whom were ejected as Noncon- 
formists, and were the leaders of the party), has recorded “ the 
grounds of the nonconformity” of themselves and their brethreb, ’ I 
select one or two passages immediately relating to our subject : 

‘«‘ They were required to declare their unfeigned assent and consent 
to all and everything contained and prescribed by the Book of Common 
Prayer, &. When they had opportunity to peruse the book, they 
met with several things there, which, after the strictest search they 
could make, appeared to them not agreeable to the Word of God”— 
(It seems that they did not hold it sufficient that they were “ not con- 
trary to the Word of God’’—the sole restriction which our author 
recognises.) ‘They observed that there must be not only consent, 
but assent too; and ¢haé to every thing in particular contained in this 
book. Words could scarcely be devised more full and significant to 
testify their highest commendation,” &c. “As for the Book of 
Common Prayer, they found several exceptions to it, which appeared 
to them of great consequence, viz. : 

“ First,” (and let us observe that this is the first, and as it is the 


main, the chiefest)—* That it teaches the doctrine of real baptismal 


regeneration, and certain salvation consequent thereupon, ‘ We yield 
Thee hearty thanks, that it hath pleased Thee to regenerate this infant 
with the Holy Spirit-—‘It is certain by God's Word, that children. 
which are baptized, &c., are saved ; whereas the Word of God says 
nothing about it. The sense of the church,” they continue, “as to 

the efficacy of baptism is clear from the office of conformation, 

‘ Almighty God, who hast vouchsafed to regenerate these Thy servants 

by water and the Holy Ghost; and hast given unto them forgiveness 

of all their sins,’ &c. This was a thing that appeared to our ministers 

of such dangerous consequence, that they durst not concur in it, or 

any way approve it.”’ 

“For them, under their apprehension, to have gone to declare that 
there was nothing (in the Book of Common Prayer) but what they 
could assent to (as true) and consent to (as good to be used) and to 
have subscribed this with their hands, had been doing violence to their 
consciences, and attempting at once to impose upon God and man.” 

With these words I conclude what I have deemed it necessary to 
say on this subject, first entreating those among you, if there be any 
such, who agree with these honest Puritans in their exception to the 
Book of Common Prayer—to examine the matter most carefully and 
seriously, with humble prayer to God, that he will guide them in their 
inquiry. If the result should be that they continue to hold the same 
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opinion, may they have grace to follow the example, which those 
faithful sufferers for conscience sake have left behind them, to their own 
honour, and to the shame of those who, believing as they believed, 
have not faithfulness to suffer, as they suffered ! 

Before 1 conclude, I must advert to a matter which has excited, and 
continues to excite, too deep interest in the church, for me to pass it 
altogether unnoticed in such an address as the present. I mean the 
discussion which has arisen between the Committee of Privy Council 
on Education and the National Society. 

That I deplore the existence of any difference of views between two 
such bodies, I need not say; still more, that so strong a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction and alarm should prevail among a very large number of 
the. best members of the church. 

If I feel it my duty to abstain from saying anything which might 
unnecessarily irritate any existing soreness—and seek, so far as I may, 
to allay it—I yet must not forbear to express to you plainly the view 
which I take of this most unfortunate dispute, I can do so the more dis- 

ionately, because I have myself not borne any part in the discussions. 

That the committee of council, being the dispensers of a public grant 
of money for the purposes of education, are in the position of donors, 
who have a right to annex what conditions they think proper to their 
donations, is a proposition which may be, in some sense, indisputable. 

Yet there are considerations, modifying this right, which I would not 
do so much injustice to the committee of council as to doubt that they 
would themselves most readily admit. 

They are dispensers, not of their own bounty, but of the bounty of 
the State; and, in professing to dispense part of that bounty for the 
purposes of education of poor children by the church, they place 
themselves under a strong moral obligation to act strictly according to 
the principles of the church. ‘This obligation will be felt by them 
to be still stronger, when they remember that they act as counsellors, 
and as servants, of the sovereign, who has herself sworn to maintain, 
to the utmost of her power, the church of which her Majesty is bound 
to be a member, and is known by them to be a most faithful member. 

Bearing this plain principle in mind, we may test by it any regula- 
lations adopted by the committee in administering the funds com- 
mitted to them. Of the regulations which have been the subject of 

dispute, the most important is that which relates to the degree of 

power which it is proper to leave with the clergyman of the parish, 
in the management of a school supported or assisted by public aid. 

For myself, | deeply lament that this matter (I stop not to inquire by 

whose fault) has been brought into discussion. In the absence of all dis- 

cussion it would, I think, have practically adjusted itself in the best way. 

The parochial minister, as such, has the duty, and, of course, the 
co-relative right, to instruct the children of his parishioners in the 
principles of true religion set forth in the church catechism. And it is 

the more necessary to assert firmly this right and this duty, because a 

statenient has notoriously been made by the highest authorities to an 

“Union” of sectaries of various denominations, “ that the feelings of 

every member of the committee are in harmony with the object of 

that union to get rid of the rule of the National Society, by which the 
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scholars are required to learn the church catechism.” It is notorious that 
the statement has been made by the leading members of the committee, 

Now, any school, which does not insist on the teaching of the eate- 
chism, cannot truly be called a church school, for the catechism is—I 
do not say an essential part—but the very body of church instruction. 
It follows that, however discordant this may be with the feelings of 
the committee of council, the catechism must be taught, in all its fulness 
of principles, by the minister, or under his direction. It would further 
seem to follow that so much of control over the teacher, as shall be 
necessary for the due accomplishment of this purpose, ought to be 
given to the minister; in other words, that the minister, upon his 
declaring that the teacher has, by negligence or misconduet, forfeited 
his confidence, ought to be empowered to remove him. But we must 
not forget, as seems to have been by some forgotten, that this proceeds 
on an assumption which, unfortunately we all know, is not exactly so 
accurate as we would wish, that every minister has so much, not onl 
of zeal and faithfulness, but also of prudence, as will enable him always 
to exercise the power, without any danger of its being exercised tyran- 
nically or indiscreetly. 

As this cannot be insured, there must be an appeal from the decision 


- of the clergyman. If there be a committee of managers of the school, 


they would, in the first instance, be appealed to; and, if they confirm 
the decision of the minister, no further appeal can be necessary. If 
they differ, surely it ought to be sufficient that the bishop should be 
the ultimate referee. The National Society, however, has found it 
necessary to propose, and the committee of council has assented to the 
proposal, that the bishop and the committee of council shall, in eve 
such case, each elect an arbiter ; and, if the two so selected disagree, 
they are to choose a third, whose decision shall be final. 

Whatever we may think of the expediency of this complicated pro- 
cess in such a case—whatever of the indication of the want of confi- 
dence in bishops, on the part of the committee of council, which made 
such a proposition from the National Society necessary—I yet hope 
that no lover of peace will, on this account, continue to resist this part 
of the committee’s measure. 

But, in saying this, we may be allowed to express a further hope, 
that experience of the great evils which have arisen from placing the 
church and the committee in a state of almost perpetual seeming anta- 
gonism, will prevent those who have the power from lightly re-excit- 
ing that irritation which can hardly fail to ensue from an unceasing 
alteration of rulee—from minutes, and explanatory minutes—manage- 
ment clauses A. B. C. D., &c. &c.—which tease, while they bewilder, 
those plain, well-meaning persons, who wish to establish an efficient 
church school in the parish in which they live. 

Such persons commonly look to the clergyman of the parish for the 
direction of the school, if he be not, as he commonly is, the real founder 
of it. Now if, because the committee be asked to contribute to the 
building of such a school, they think it necessary to provide for the 
establishment of the committees of management, and to require that the 
qualification of members of such committee be fixed at the lowest rate 
of churchmanship which can in decency be proposed, they must not be 
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excited, should not be mitigated by this new arrangement. The quali- 
fication of every member of a school committee is to be, it seems, that 
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120 NEW TEST OF HERESY. 
I TR Sa surprised if suspicion and distrust, which previous occurrences had 


he shall «declare himself to be a bond fide member of the church of 


WE England,” 
We Persons who make declarations commonly suppose that they are to 
| be Believed to make’them bund fide, ‘Theteforeythese words mbst be 
| ie consideréd-as mete turplusage, and the declaration is no better than 
| if it were without them. And what is such a declaration really worth ? 
| We have all heard notorious schismatics call themselves—and pro- 
WHE | bably they believe themselves—members of the church. Shall we, 
| H I then, see our schools placed under the management of men who go 
i to church in the morning and to a conventicle in the evening, and 
HR have really no more notion of the duty of being sound churchmen, 
ae than they have of anything the most alien to all their thoughts and E 
habits ? 
at But the rescript of the committee of council, under date of the | 
ad 3rd June, rests the sufficiency of this declaration on its being “all that 4 
Wag is required of an ecclesiastical commissioner.’’ Now, this is not Cy 
ie exactly the fact. Every lay ecclesiastical commissioner is required to a 
make his declaration in a very special form; ‘1 do hereby solemnly, a 
FE: 7. aa and in the presence of God, testify and declare that 1 am a member of V3 
OE. a the Church of England.” Now, unless the proposed declaration be i 
aL | made in equally solemn terms, it is not correct to say that it is the . 
Wave Ga same. Do I then wish that every member of a village school com- bs 
mieit ay. mittee shall take this solemn oath that he is what he professes to be ? s 
Wiese ee I wish no such thing; it would be at once irreverent ad unsatisfactory. 
Dee: ia. No, let some plain common-sense rule be adopted, that no one shall 
a ae belong to the committee who is not a regular communicant, or who'at 
Bibel is any time joins in worship with any sect, and then we shall be satisfied a 
i that there is no desire to intrude into our schools, through the creation E 


of committees, any of the schemes of modern liberalism. | 

Surely we have a right to expect and to insist that church schools 
be placed under church management. If those who dispense the par- 
liamentary grant will not consent to this, or will not co-operate in 


— lll ‘devising some rational mode of effecting it, let them say so plainly, and 
|. is then all parties will know what they have to trust to, 
(ae Much more might be said (and I would wish to say) on this subject, 
me et and there are several other matters interesting to all of us—some pecu- 
| liarly belonging to our own diocese—on which I would gladly address 
| ite ie to some remarks, but I have already occupied you too long, 
| ie f “ae fit please God, that I ever again meet you on a similar occasion, 
tf Bile fa may we meet under circumstances and with prospects—I will not say 
Bi it! free from difficulty and alarm—but as free from either, as shall be 
a Bae really best for ourselves, and for the church in which we minister.— 
Western Luminary. 
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